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PREFACE. 



To point out defects in existing Spellers, which have led the 
Author and the Publishers to undertake a new work in 
Orthography and Etymology, would be an ungracious and 
disagreeable task. It is easier to state in few words what 
ends have been sought in the book now submitted to Teachers 
and Boards of Education, with reference to existing demands. 
- 1. The anomalies of English Spelling need to be met by a 
system of Diacritical Marks, which shall determine at a glance 
the true pronunciation of every word. The marks in Web- 
ster's Unabridged Dictionary have been chosen as, on the 
whole, best adapted to this purpose, — if for no other reason, 
because it is well to introduce the scholar as early as possible 
to an intelligent use of that invaluable work. The main object, 
however, is to have the marks thoroughly understood and 
constantly associated with the sounds which they indicate, 
thus realizing essentially the phonetic ideal — one character to 
each sound, and only one sound to each character. 

The consonants, representing less variety of sounds than the 
vowels, have required fewer marks; but these are found in 
many syllables unaccented, as well as accented, throughout the 
book, where their respective sounds occur in oral lessons. For 
example, g, so marked, has always the sound of j in jet, while g 
has invariably the sound of g in get. When these and the 
other marks are once familiar, the scholar %\\l\ ^\cic^.^^ ^\KJ^^^3^» 
that perplexing uncertainty which oiteiv exc[>D9uTT«.^^^^ ^^ortX*. 



iv PREFACE. 

Vowels have been marked only in monosyllables and ac- 
cented syllables, excepting where error seemed likely to result 
from the absence of marks. The obscure sounds represented 
by most vowels in unaccented syllables can not well be indi- 
cated by signs, but are best learned from the voice of the 
teacher. 

2. The Dictation Lessons, especially in Part I, may be merely 
read by the youngest pupils; and to this end their pronunciation 
has been carefully marked. In general, it may be said that the 
book has been prepared with reference to the wants of all classes 
which require a Speller ; more or fewer of the directions being 
followed, according to the grade of the class. Those who are 
too young for written exercises or for Dictionary study can at 
least spell the words in the columns orally, now and then 
omitting a final column of longer words at the Teacher's dis- 
cretion. Thus the book can be used during several successive 
years, by varying the method. 

3. The exercises in transformation of words, in Part II, are 
designed to lead the student to think, and to find out for him- 
self some of the laws of Language. To this end directions have 
been given in the plainest words, before grammatical terms were 
introduced, in the hope that these terms may have a more 
rational and less conventional force when they become familiar. 

The work is respectfully submitted to the candid judgment 
of all who are engaged or interested in the work of elementary 
education. 



GEADED-SCHOOL SPELLER 



INTRODUCTION. 

Definitions. — 1. A word is that which is spoken or written 
as the sign of an idea. 

Each spoken word consists of one or more simple sounds, 
formed by air proceeding from the lungs, and articulated or 
modified by the organs of speech. These organs are the lips, 
teeth, tongue, palate, the roof of the mouth, and the cavities 
of the nose. 

2. In speaking English, we utter about forty-two simple or 

elementary sounds. These are represented in writing by only 

twenty-six characters, called liCtters. 

It follows that a single letter mast sometimes serve for more than 
one soand ; and this occurs the oftener because five characters are really 
useless, their sounds being represented by other letters. They are c, ^, g, 
«, and J/. In this book the correct sounds of the letters in each word will 
be indicated by diacrilical marks, as in the tables on pages 7 and 8. 

3. A Syllable is so much of a word as is uttered by a single 
impulse or effort of the voice. A word may consist of one or 
more syllables, and a syllable may consist of one or more letters. 
Thus, a, 7, 0, strength, prompt, are all complete words of one 
syllable each. A-loud is a word of two syllables, the first con- 
sisting of one letter, and the second of four letters. 

A Monosyllable is a word of one syllable; e.g., man. 

A Dissyllable is a word of two syllables ; " hu''man. 

A Trisyllable is a word of three syllables ; " hu^'man ly. 

A Polysyllable is a word of many syllables ; " hu man i ta^ri an. 

4 Accent is the more forcible utterance of one syllable than 
others. Long words sometimes have two or more accents; e. g., 
in an'^ti pes^ti len'tial, the chief or primary accent is on the fifth 
syllable ; the secondary or lighter accents, on the first a.tvd \.\\Yt^. 

5, Letters are divided into Towels atvd CoiEkw*iaKtt.v^* ^ 



6 INTRODUCTION. 

vowel represents a pure sound of the voice, not impeded by 
the teeth or lips. The letters a, e, and o are always vowels; 
i, M, w, and y are sometimes vowels and sometimes consonants. 

Thus, i in allien and y in lau/yer represent the same consonant 
sound; i in pin and y in hymn represent the same vowel sound. 

U in quit represents the same consonant sound as w in win; 
while w in few represents the same vowel sound as u in due. 

6. A Dipbtbongr- is the union of two vowel sounds in one 
syllable; as, noise, mouse. When two vowels are written, but 
only one is pronounced, the combination is called a digri^apli; 
e. g.y great, peace. 

A Trlgri^pli is the union of three vowels in one syllable; 
as, view. Most of the digraphs and trigraphs in use will be 
found in the table, page 7. 

7. A consonant represents a sound more or less obstructed, in 
articulation, by the organs of speech. Sounds represented by 
consonants are seldom used except in connection with vocals; 
but some of them can be used almost like vocals to form syl- 
lables with other consonantal sounds; as, / with b in babble, 
with p in apple, etc. 

8. Consonants are subdivided into Subvocals and Aspirates; 
and again into Labials, Dentals, Linguals, Palatals, and Nasals^ 
according as the sounds are modified chiefly by the lips, teeth, 
tongue, palate, or nasal cavities. These divisions will be seen 
in the second table, page 8. 

9. A Snbvoeal is a vocal or resonant sound more or less 
impeded by the organs of speech. An Aspirate is not a sound 
of the voice, but only an emission of the breath, modified or 
articulated by the lips, teeth, etc. B and d are subvocals; p 
and t, aspirates. 

10. With regard to their shajpe and size, letters are of two 
kinds: Capitals and Small, or Lower-case, letters. A capital 
letter must be used at the beginning of every proper noun 
(see Lesson 78); of every sentence, every line of poetry, and 
every direct quotation ; of all names of the Deity ; of all impor- 
tant words in titles of books or chapters; of all adjectives de- 
rived from proper names; of all titles of honor or office. 

These rules will be exemplified in the Dictation Exercises. 



TABLES OF ELEMENTARY SOUNDS. 



L — VOCALS. 

1. g as in ate ; ai in aid ; ao in gaol ; au in gauge ; ay in bSy ; 

e in fete ; ea in great ; ei in v§in ; §y in th§y. 

2. S, as in h^t; S.i in pl^id; u^ in guaranty. 

3. & as in care; ai in f&ir; e in there; ea in bear; &i in Aeir. 

4. & as in £lrm ; S.u in h^unt ; e^ in heUrt , U£l in gu§.rd. 

5. a as in ask, dance, grass, past; au in draught. 

6. g. as in g-U; §,u in hg.ul; g-w in bg-wl; e6 in George; d in 

form ; oa in broad ; 6u in bou^At. 

7. a as in what; 6 in n6t; 6u in hSugh; 6w in Arn6wFedge. 

8. e as in eve; i in pique; ee in meet; ae in Cae^gar; ea in 

mead ; ei in seize ; eo in peo'ple ; ey in key ; ie in field ; 
uay in quay. 

9. S as in Snd; ea in br^ad; a in many; ai in said; ay in 

says; ei in heifer; So in fgofF; ig in friSnd; o§ in asa- 
foSt^ida; u in biiry. 

10. e as in term; ea in search; i in sir; o in work; t. in iirge; 

ue in guerMon; y in myrrh. 

11. I as in ice; ai in aisle; ay in a^e; ei in height; ie in die; 

oi in choir; ui in guide; f in fi^. 

12. i as in pin; e in England; ee in been; Ie in sieve; o in 

wom'en ; u in busy ; ul in build ; y in myth. 

13. 5 as in old; 5a in boat; 6u in soul; au in haut^boy; eau in 

beau; eo in yeoman; ew in sew; 5e in hoe; 5o in door; 
ow in blow. 

14. g as in mQve ; oo in tool ; qu in thrgugh ; ew in crew ; u in 

r\ide. 

15. 9 as in wolf; 66 in bdok; u in pull; pu in could. 

16. ti as in use; ui in suit; eaH in beau^ty; eo in feed; eii in 

feud; ew in few; iew in view; ieii in adieu; oeH in 
manoeu^vre. 

17. u as in us; 6 in c6me; oo in flood; ou in trouble. 

It will be seen, then, that a represents eight distinct sounds, e six,< four^ 
eight, u seven, and y three, although several of lYvft^Q ^wrasiA ^'t% wstCL* 
mou to two or more vowels. 
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ue in guer^don; y in myrrh. 
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manoeu^'vre. 
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First Diphthong: oi in noise; oy in boy. 
Second " ou in our; ow in bow. 

II. — SUBVOCALS AND ASPIRATES. 

SuBVocALS. Aspirates. 

Labials. 

1. b in babe. 2. p in pope. 

3. V in veer; f in of; ph 4. f in fear; ph in phase. 

in Ste^'phens 
5. w in wen ; u in quit. 6. wh in when. 

.7. m in mere. 

Dentals, 

8. d in do. 9. t in to. 

10. j in jet; g in ^em. 11. ch in che^t. 

12. z in zinc; § in ro§e; x 13. s in sink; 9 in 9istern; z in 

in xeOjec; c in sice. quartz. 

14. z in azure; g in rouge; 15. sh in shore; s in sure; 9h 

8 in ra^'gure. in 9hev''ron^ 

16. th in thine. 17. th in thin. 

Palatals. 

18. g in gag. 19. k in kirk; € in cat; ch in 

ache ; q in liq^'uor. 



20. y in yes. 



21. h in helm. 



Nasals. lAnguals. 

22. n in noon. 24. 1 in lily. 

23. n in ink, fin^'ger, minx. 25. r in rare. 

Note that nine subvocals have corresponding nspirates. At each po- 
sition of the organs of speech, the sound emitted may either be vocai— 
/. e., sonorous, or resonant— or it may be merely a breathing. Many 
errors arise ttom confounding these t^o eVocBae^ ot sounds. 



PART I. 



1. SOUNDS OF THE VOWELS. 







Lesson 1.- 


— a 08 in 


age. 




age 


bay 


fi,9e 


gray 


same 


rail 


€age 


day 


pa9e 


pray 


frame 


sail 


rage 


gay 


ra§e 


dray 


flame 


pail 


sage 


may 


la9e 


tray 


blame 


gain 


page 


sav 

9/ 


mate 


bray 


bathe 


main 


wage 


nay 


safe 


fray 


drape 


pain 


maze 


pay 


feme 


play 


grape 


twain 


gaze 


way 


tame 


stray 


erape 


brain 


daze 


lay 


lame 


spray 


scrape 


train 



Lesson 2. — a is ako represented by fii and ey, ea and ai. 



vein 


they 


yea 


range 


fiith 


chain 


veil 


prey 


?reat 
)reak 


grange 


maize 


gram 


rfiin 


whey 


change 


frail 


plain 


skfiin 


be/ 


steak 


strange 


praige 


sprain 



Lesson 3. — Write from Dictation: 

Ann hS,g a tame crow; It will eat corn fr6m her h&nd. 
It Ig lame In one l§g. Ann t<56k care 5f it when It wag hdrt ; 
so It does not f^ar Ann; but ag soon 2.§ It wag wSll, It stole 
her la9e. I praige Ann fbr beting kind; but I do n6t praige 
the crow, f6r It Ig a thiSf. — They sat^ the rei^n^ing I3rltv<\<^ 
drftw hl§ rfiin, In a h^av^'y rain, and apea!^ \»<;i >?cife ^tow^- 
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Lesson 4. — & as in ikt. 



&t 


bad 


wag 


wax 


Ann 


have 


fki 


lad 


brag 


tax 


Dan 


glad 


Mt 


sad 


erag 


lax 


and 


plaid 


that 


mad 


drag 


Max 


hand 


snap 


e^p 


man 


g^Qg 


flax 


land 


trap 


m^p 


pan 


raag 


faet 


grand 


strap 


rap 


tan 


saog 


eatch 


raek 


traet 


tap 


ran 


baag 


match 


quaek 


ranch 



Lesson 5. — k as in Air. 



air» 


bedr^ 


f&ir 


wear* 


Mir 


tear 


hair 


pear' 


pair' 


swear 


chair 


ware* 


stair 


seare 



^re» 


blare 


th^re 


flare 


wh^re 
Mil' 


glare 
share 


prayer 


sndre 


square 
sear9e 


spare 
stare 



bare^ 

eare 

dare 

fare 

hare 

pare' 

rare 



Lesson 8. — Write from Dictation ; 

^Q yQu see that man In the cart? Hi§ name Ig Max. He 
Ig sSlFing tin-ware. If ygu can spare me tSn 9Snts, I can 
bu^ a tin cup. — Y6s, you may have a cup, and I will buy a 
tin pan 6f Max. — A ranch ig a great farm where are ma^ny 
cowg and hors^eg. There are huts for the mSn w;ho take care 
6f the herdg. Dan liveg 6n a ranch. — €an you pare a pear 
with a pair 6f shearg? — The fair-haired Aeir to the throne 
sftw ei^At bearg^ in th^ir lair. 



^ Bare, uncovered ; bear, to endure ; bear, an animal. 
'Pare, to peel; pair, two belonging together ; pear, a kind of fruit. 
'Air, ^he atmosphere ; ^re, before; Aeir, one who inherits. 
' Wdre, what is sold; wear, to use as cloihinc). 
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Lesson 7. — a as in farm. 



bar 


mart 


ear 


harm 


fdr 


charm 


star 


parch 


dark 


march 


bark 


starch 



spa 

ah 

spar 

calf 

half 

bath 



daunt 
haunt 
flaunt 
gaunt 
vaunt 
path 



heart 

hearth 

guard 

quaZm 

daAl'la 

gua'va 



Lesson 8. — a as in fast. 



ask 


staff 


pass 


bask 


quaff 


. mass 


eask 


■graft 
daft 


gasp 


flask 


rasp 
waft 


mast 


draft 


mask 


blast 


raft 



dan9e 


after 


chant 


raft'er 


chan9e 


g^ast'ly 


tran9e 


cast'or 


branch 


dan'yer 


brass 


pran'jer 



Lesson 9. — a as in fall. 



ball 
eall 

• • 

wall 
hail 

m • 

pall 
tall 



salt 


draw 

• • 


br6ad 


6ught (awt) 


eaZk 

• • 


flaw 

• • 


f6rm 


fdught " 


waZk 


fault 


stdrm 


wrdnght 
sought 


taik 


&aud 


n6rth 


baZk 

• • 


tsiught 


I6rd 


thdnght 


cha^^ 


&a\ight 


st6rk 


sedrch 



Lesson 10. — Write from Dictation : 

A stdrk i§ a I6ng-l6g^ged bird, that likes tq wade In a marsh. 
In sum'mer It goes ^r north, but In win^'ter It seeks the 
warm^er I2,nd§ 6f the south. Some per^son§ think It bringg 
good luck, and they like to hllve It perch on the roof 6f their 
house. In fS«t, there Is no luck but thSl >n\v\Ocv ^"^ tcS>^^ 
for ourselves'' by hard work. — Tlie b©\\ c^\\% \v^ V^ <^>3-^ XJzk^^fc^^ 
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Lesson 11. — a oa in what. 



wan 

wad 

wand 

wash 

wasp 

swamp 



what 

• 

yacAt 

squat 

swan 

fbnd 

p6nd 



n5t 


gr5t 


6ft 


I6ng 


€6t 


tr6t 


I6il 


g^rig 


I6t 


S€6t 


s6ft 


s6ng 


bl6t 


sh6t 


g6ne 


iw6ng 


pl6t 


hi6t 


I6st 


thr5ng 


sp6t 


l6dge 


€6st 


str5ng 



Note.— The words in the last two columns have their vowel sound some- 
what longer than a, but shorter than a. 



Lesson 12. — e 03 in eve. 



eke 

§ede 

mete 

here 

mere 

sere 

team 

seam 

beam 



see 

free 

glee 

tree 

meek 

seek 

keel 

heel 

reel 



eat 


beet 


meat 


feet 


beat 


meet 


seat 
feat - 


greet 
sweet 


peat 
each 


street 
sheer 


east 
least 


queer 
steer 



heath 

sheaf 

wheat 

eream 

gleam 

stream 

freak 

streak 

league 



Lesson 13. — Write from Dictation: 

The beet ig a root, fr6m whQ^e sweet jui9e sug^ar may be 
made. — Ig it ri^'At tp beat a poor d6g which h§,g done you 
n5 harm? — The train ig here; dg ygu n6t hear it? — Aft^er 
siich a feat 6f w^lk^ing^ ftre n6t yQur feet ver^y tir^d? — 
What a hard Arn6t ! I €§.n n6t un tie'' it. Will you hglp me ? — 
W§ h&d a sail In my broth^'er'g yacAt. 

"S6me''timeg 6n lonely moun^'tain mereg, 
I find a mag^'ic bark; 
I leap 6n board; no helmg''man steerg; 
/ noat till 8-11 ig dark." 
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Lesson 14. — Sound of e continued. 

In some words derived from the French, i represents this sound. 



key peach 

quay (ke) reach 



beef 

reef 

meek 

cheek 

green 



preach 
sheath 
t^reath 
dream 
seream 



p'iqi^ 
eHque 
ob Kqiee' 
an tiqwe' 
u nique' 
€ri tiqite' 
phy siqwe' 



po li9e' 
va rise' 
ea prii9e' 
ra vine' 
ma rine' 
ma gh'ine' 
rou tine' 



fi lite' (a lete) 
dfi bri«' (-bre) 
fa tiguef 
in trigiia' 
€ui r^ss' (kwe) 
me ri'no 
mos qui'to 



Lesson 16. — Ei and ie having the sound of e. 

Note that of these two digraphs, having this sounds c is always foi- 
lowed by the first, except in financier ; other consonants, usually by the 
second. Nearly all the exceptions are In the last column. 



bier 


nie9e 


pier 
tier 


piege 
brief 


fief 


chief 


lien 
Uef 


grief 
thief 


mien 


fiend 


liege 
siesre 


grieve 
wield 



field 

yield 

shield 

priest 

frieze 

shriek 

fier9e 

pier9e 

tier9e 



de 9eive' 
re geive' 
per 9eive' 
re yejpt' 
eon 9eit' 
dis seize' 
eash ier' 
fron tier' 
re trieve' 



seme 

seize 

weir 

weird 

seiz'ure 

lei'sure 

seigfn'ior 

ei'Sier 

nei'ther 



Lesson 18. — Write from Dictation: 



A fi6r9e d6g seized a thief up 6n^ the quay, S,nd held him 
un tiV the po lK9e'' could come. He wa§ a rlv^er-thief, S,nd had 
stoFen a valise'' fr6m a yacAt which lay S,t the pier. Do you 
think he f^lt grieved? He nei''ther shrieked n6r moved, but 
wait ed tg be e&r^Tied 5ff to jail. The d6^'% t^^\?j\ \^«\ \5\ssv 
f4st. 
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Lesson 17. — 6 (w in Snd. 



b^nd 


hSn9e 


depth 


dead 


her'on 


sSnd 


thSn9e 


length 


head 


her'ald 


l^nd 


wh6n9e 


strength 


bread 


ber'yl 


glm 


drfiss 


helve 


health 


gen'tle 


helm 


guSss 


twelve 


wealth 


. eld'er 


wli^lni 


stress 


twelfth 


stealth 


shel'ter 


bfinch 


wMge 


stretch 


death 


raer'ry 


' quench 


hedge 


sketch 


breath 


per'ry 


tw^nch 


sledge 


t(;retch 


eleange 


wher'rj 



Lesson 18. — Same Sound OmJtinued, 



,jrs ^sez) a gain' (-gen) a'nv (en'y) read'y 

lid (sed) a gainst' (-genst) ma ny (men-) head v 

' * " pen'ny steady 



sa^ 

said 

saith (seth) in stead' 

realm de fend' 

thread in tend' 

spread be friend' 



)ur'y * 
fer'ry 
ber'ry' 



heaVen 
leaVen 
dead' en 



heifer 

zeal'ot 

jeal'oiis 

leop'ard 

pleas'ant 

m6ad'ow 



Lesson 19. — Write from Dictation, 

A pound 6f fSatfa^erg I§ nSi^ther lI^Afer n6r hSav^ier than 
a pound 6f iSad. — A boy bSnt his bow, and sent tSn ar^row? 
In^'to a tar^get 5n the elm tree. — A herd 6f sSv^'cn h6ifer§ 
past^ured !n the plSag^'ant mSad^Owg. — Millions for de fSnse^ ; 
n6t one cSnt for trib^ute. — Ear^ly tq bed S-nd ear^'ly tg rlge 
make a mS,n hSalth^y 2,nd w6alth^y ^nd wige. — HSav^'en be- 
friends^ thoge whg are rSad^y tg befriend their feHow-mSn. 
— We SQ.W a hSr^'on near the fSr^ry. 



^Bu^ry (pronounced berry), i9 inter; bSr^'ry, a small fruit. 
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Lesson 20. — e as in err; i in sir; o in word; ti in tirge. 

These elements are so nearly alike that they may well be studied 
together. But e and I must have a more delicate and less guttural 
sound before r than o and d. 



her 


sir 


etir 


word 


were 


stir 


fur* 


work 


erst 


lTr» 


bur 


worm 


germ 


ffriii 


piir 


worse 


berth ^ 


first 


spiir 


world 


verse 


bird 


etirve 


worth 


verge 


bfrch 


5tirse 
)tirst 


earn 


elerk 


birth ' 


learn 


merge 


myrrh 


ntlrse 


pearl 




Lesson 21. 


— i 08 m 


ice; y in i 


mine 


ery 


ni^f^ 


wild 


pine 


try 


sigh 


child 


nine 


fry 


high 


blind 


thine 


sly 


light 


kind 


twine 


fly 


night 


wire 


brine 


dry 


hright 


tire 


life 


sty 


fright 


sire 


wife 


spry 


slight 


fire 



early 

mer'9y 

wor'ry 

wor'snip 

wor'thy 

mtir'mtir 

her'mit 

per's6n 

mer'§er 



tfcyme 

rAyme 

eliyme 

chyle 

sign 

shrine 

strive 

thrive 



Lesson 22. — Write from Dictation : 

The gr^mlne I5 a kind 6f wSa^'gel, with s6ft white fur, which 
I5 worth a hl^A prl^e. It llve§ In the north. — Ma^'ny pine 
&nd fir-treeg grow In nOrth^ern ibr^ests. — TAyme r/jyme§ with 
chyme, and si^n with shrine. — It I§ the mer^9er's birth-day. 



* Berth, a sleeping-place in a ship ; birth, the beginning 0/ (\f e.. 
'Fir, a kind of tree; fiir, the sqfi^ hairy skin of some aumaU> 



aisle 


elioir (kwire) 


gfneiss 


guile 


gey'ser 


style 


guige 


ei'der 


wynd * 


guide 


§y'€lc 


syytiie 


heigfit 


drv'ad 
tyrant 


gyve 


sleight 


gyre 
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Lesson 23. — i and y (continued). 



aye(i)^ eye^ 

buy byre 

dye pyre 

lye ^re 

rye' Tyre 

wry * type 



Lesson 24. — i asm pin, y in myth. 

nib hymn inch vie'ar syn'od 

rib lyQX pinch giv'en 9yn'ic 

glib myth ftnch riv'en mys'tie 

give sylph ridge Mil'an l^r'ic 

Bve nymph midge trib'une yyg'net 

brig tryst bridge trib'ute sys'tem 

ship rhythm fringe sil'ver sym'bol 

Lesson 25. — Same sound continue. 

Both I and j^, when unaccented at the end of words, have this sound. 

pe'ri la'dy glo'ry Missou'ri 

Lo'di lilV sto'ry Mis'sis sip'pi 

Ver'di hafhy p&n'gy gin'9inna1;i 

As'ti beau'ty dai'gy Yp'siUn'ti 

Lesson 26.— Write from Didaiion: 

MlFan i§ a fine 9it^y In n6rth''ern It^a Ij^. — Tyre wag a rich 
trad^'ing ^fy, three thou^'sand yearg a-go''. — The Mis^sls sIp^'pT, 
witii the MissQU^'rl, Its chief branch, I§ the l6ng^est riv'er In 
the world. Its chS-n^'nel winds ' in g,ll di rec^tions. — Yp^sl- 
lan^ti, in M!9h''i gan, wag named fr6m a Greek prin9e. 

^ Aye, yes ; eye, the organ of vision. 
'Hfe, a ffrain; wry, twisted, 
Wyndf a narrow lane ; wind, to tu^n. 
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Lesson 27. -— o as in old. 



bold 
€old 
gold 
boat 
€oat 
goat 
goal 



hoe 


oats 


slow 


road 


host 


foe 


oath 


blow 


goad 
load 


roll 


woe 


loath 


throw * 


poll 


doe 


both 


flow 


toad 


scroll 


throe ^ 


sloth 


row 


eoach 


toU 


eoax 


rote 


know 


e5ast 


quoth 


hoax 


dole 


trow 


roast 


eolt 



Lesson 28. — Same sound continued. 



sew' (so) four bloat board lore swrd 

sow* pour float hoard more sworn 

soul roar throat hoarse store scope 

beau (bo) door w;hole coarse score slope 

bowl floor stole mourn snore grope 



Lesson 29. — o as in move : ou in soup : u in rude : oo in moon. 



do 

• • 


l(^e 


drew 


suit 

• • 


m9^ 


move 

• • 


to* 

• • 


w;hpje 


grew 


bruit 


sluiye 


prove 


too» 


tpm6 


true 


frjiit 


cruige 


cool 


two' 


b^m 


ruth 


crude 


tooth 


spool 


ti;ho 

• • 


gloom 


truth 

• • 


triiye 


smooth 


swoon 



Lesson 30. — Write from Dictation : 

Twg m6n wgnt up in^to the tem^'ple to pray. — Ti^o bdbks 
are too ma''ny tg read In two Aourg. — My two fri^ndg went 
to L6n''don, find tg Ox^'ford, too. — Wh^n I sow wheat, I sow 
so '; biit wh6n I sew a seam, I sew so. — £hn you throw a stone 
four r6ds? — TThgge boat crui§e§ near the shore? 

* Throe, extreme pain ; throw, to fling. 

*Sew, to close with a seam; sow, to scaiiex \ ao, m tK\s Trx-au-Yv^r. 

' Tp, approaching ; ioo^ also or exceesivdy ; tiuo, tvjxce out. 

G.8. 2. 
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Lesson 31. — gas in wolf; 66 in book ; u in pull ; ou in could. 



good 


eould 

• 


put 


pul'ley 


lurpit 
3ush'el 


wood 


would 

• 


pull 


pul'let 


hood 


shQuld 


fuU 


sug'ar (shoo-) 


byl'bvil 


stood 


wolf 


push 
bush 


butch'er 


bobk'ish 


rook 


wool 


wood'y 


wom'an 


shook 


book 


puss 
bull 


hug gar' 


eush'ion 


crook 


eook 


huz za' 


pud'ding 




Lesson 32. 


— u as in 


use ; ew in few. 




hue 


new 


ewe^ 


y.Qu' 


beau'ty 


fume 


few 


feud 


your * 


mu'gie 


pure 


pew 


view 


ew'er ' 


hu'man 


cure 


elew 


lieu 


du'el 


feud'al 


mute 


yew^ 


suit 


du'ress 


lu'cid 
pupil 


lute 


dew 


plume 


dii'eal 


flute 


Jew 


flume 


eu'rate 


tu'tor 



Lesson 33. — Write from Dictation: 

. A hug-§ar^ ig a li^At^y armed horse^'man. AKmost gv^'ery 
ar^my In Eu^rope ha§ one or more troops 6f hu§-§ar§^ — The 
Du^'eal Pal''a9e In Ven^i^e standg by the Grand €a-naK The 
Do^'geg, 6r Dukes, i^ho lived In It were cho^'gen for life to 
be the chief ruFerg of the peo'^ple. The last of the Do^'geg 
w6nt out 6f 6f^fi9e, A. D. 1797; and Ven''l9e Ig now a part 
6f the Klng^dom of It^a ly. It Is a fine old 9lt^y, built up 6n' 
sSv^en ty-two i/landg, which are eon nSefed by- three hun^'dred 
and slx^'ty brldg'eg. Few 9lt'ieg have more beau^tiful viewg. 



* Yew, a kind of tree; ewe, a female sheep; you, the person whom 
^address. 
' Your, deionffing to you ; ew^r, a pitcher \ ux^» a ^D^W hvilL 
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Lesson 84. — H as in Ha; 6 in come. 



biid 


dune 


16ve 


jtidge 


btit 


one^ (wtin) 


dove 


atim5 


btilk 


onge (wiins) 


glove 


diin9e 


biilb 


son* 


month 


thtimft 


grtib 


won^ 


b6m6 


blood 


€ltib 


monk 


tongw^ 


flood 


htilk 


stin* 


sponge 


yoting 



money 

eom'ing 

wor'ry 

oth'er 

moth'er 

broth'er 

smoth'er 



Lesson 35. — Same sound corvtinued. 



diie'at 

dtich'y 

diich'ess 

btin'dle 

htin'dred 

Eltin'der 
iit'ton 
btttler 



piim'i9e 

ptin'dit 

etin'ning 

eliim'gy 

etis'tom 

htim'blf? 

eotig'in ^ 

eotip'le 



etir'rent 

fiir'row 

hiir'ry 

htin'gry 

jiis'tiye 

piib'lie 

btit'tress 

doiib'le 



noth'ing 
thor'oit^^ 
bor'ot^gr^ 
eom'fort 



T=.X.J. 



gov ern 
slov'en 
eol'or 
trotib'le 



Lesson 36. — Write from Dictation: 

A due^at I§ a pie9e 6f mon^'ey coined In a diich^y; that I5, 
in the domin^ion 6f a duke. A silver duc^at Ig worth a 
llftle m5re thS,n a ddFlar, 2,nd a g5ld due^'at ha§ doub^g that 
ySl''ue. A duch^'ess i§ ei'^ther a duke*s wife or a la^dy who 
rules a duch^'y in her own ri^At. — The sp6nge wag on9e 
thow^At to be a plant, but it i§ now classed &§ an an^i mal. 
It re mains' fixed tg the rock unMer the WQ-^'ter, iin tiK some 
di^'ver edmeg and tears it a-way''. La^'zy and selfish peo'ple 
are some'timeg exiled spon^'ges, be-eauge' they dg noth'ing 
but dra.w their sup porf from oth^'erg. 



* One, 'a unit ; won, the past tense of win, 
*8dn, a male child; sun, the source of li(jhx. 
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Lesson 37. 



In the following words, do not pronounce u as either oo, joo or ichoo. 

du'ty fut'ure gr^nd'eiir nui'san9e 

tulip feat'ure l(5€t'ure lu'9id 

stu'pid past'ure tinet'ure fort'une 

Tueg'day sut'ure moist'ure tort'ure 

sta,t'ue 9in€t'ure joint'ure eSs'turae 

stat/ure Met'ure sctilpt'ure viilt'ure 

iiat'ure €reat'ure seript'ure riipt'ure 

verd'ure eiilt'ure p(5st'ure drd'ure 



fut'ure 


, jrand'eiir 


feat'ure 


\ (5€t'ure 


past'ure 


tinet'ure 


sut'ure 


moist'ure 


9in€t'ure 


joint'ure 


Met'ure 


s€tilpt'ure 


€reat'ure 


seript'ure 


eiilt'ure 


p(5st'ure 


Lesson 38. 



In the following words, e is silent in the lost syllable. See g7. p. 6. 

ap'ple £^'i\e 6ft'en e'ven myr'tle 

as'gle era'dle s^fiJ'en hgav'en fick'le 

bea'dle l>5g'gle to'ken s^v'eii tri'fle 

bris'de seru^le bro'ken l6av'en fid'dle 

brit'tle bee'tle btir'den driVen rid'dle 

9rr'€le bu'gle stol'en giv'en mid'dle 



Lesson 39. — Write from Dictation: 

Dq you s3y las cheer^ 6r last year ? Shou/d we say ihisheer^ or 
this year? — In a iSct^ure upon^ the fut^ure gr^nd^etlr 6f our 
eofin^'try, thege wordg oe €ur^ : " Big'ness i§ not great^'ness, but 
highness ig op^por tu^ni ty, 2.nd op^por tu^ni ty w611 uged ig 
great^ness." — MilFiong of stu^pid peo^ple will not cdn^'sti tute 
a great na^tion though they live in a great coun^'try; bGt if 
eult^ure &nd ed^u caption are addled to the fort^une which 
'M^ure bS>§ bestowed up 6n^ us, we muy \ii-d^e^' \>^ %t^\.. 
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Lesson 40> — First Regular Diphthong: oi in coil; oy m joy. 



boil 


joy moist 


foil 


boy hoist 


moil 


toy foist 


toil 


€oy joist 


soil 


€loy point 


join 


troy joint 


coin 


buoy(bw6y) poige 


void , 


a ho/ noige 



al loy' 
de €oy' 


lo/al 
roy'al 


an noy' 
em ploy' 
de stroy' 


voy'age 

oys'ter 

roist'er 


rejoi9e' 
a noint' 


poi'gon 
moisfen 


ap point' 


elois'ter 



Lesson 4L — Second Segtdar Diphthong: ou in our; ow in cow. 



how 


houT^ 


now 


noun 


€0W 


rout 


bow 


bound 


prow 
brow 


found 


round 


plow 


sound 



gown 


house 


vouch 


down ■ 


mouse 


couch 


town 


rouge 


crouch 


brown 


mouth 


growl 


crown 


south 


scowl 


drown 


shout 


proud 


frown 


scout 


shroud 



Lesson 42. — Write from Dictation: 

The sSc'^ond dlph^thong consists^ 6f the fourth S,nd the 
fourteenth'' vow^el-soundg 6f Ta^ble I, page 7, pronoun^ed^ in 
quick sue9es^sion, thus: a-oo^ It ig a bad mistake^ tg put 
the flat or short sSc^ond sound of a instSad^ of the fourth 
sound. — Put the stray cow in^to our cow-house. — When we 
h&ve learned our les^'song, we shall have an Aour to play. — 

"We charged upon^ a flock of geese, and put them 8-11 tg 

fli^At, 
Ex^ept^ 6ne sturdy gander that iihought to show us fight; 
But ah! we ^new a thing or two; our cap^tain wheeled the 

van, 
We routed him, we scouted him, nor 16st a sin^gle man!" 



*Our, helon^ing to us; Aour, a period of time. 
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Lesson 43. — Sound of a continued from page 9. 

In French words, adopted without change, e has this gound. 



dgi(/ii 


bey 


Gae'li€ 


de bris' (-bre) 


TQiyii ^ 


dey 


me lee' 


bou que^ (-ka) 


YfQigh 


fete 


dai'ry 


ero que^' (-ka) 


UQigh 


feint 


na'bob 


€ro9he^ (-sha) 


slQigk 


gauge 


rail'way 


elite' (aleet') 


Qight 


fQign 


an'dent 


de elaim' 


MVQight 


rain* 


€am'bri€ 


re strain' 


fcQight 


gain 


cham'ber 


es tr^pge' 



an'gel 

man'ger 

ran'ger 

rai'ment 

pay'ment 

stran'ger 

€ase'mate 

maid'cn 



Lesson 44. — Sound of 6 continued from page 17. 



bu'reau (-ro) 
flam'beau (-bo) 
hautboy (no-') 
yeo'man 
fce'man 



bii teau' (-to) 
plateau' (-to) 
tableau' (-15) 
r5n deau' (-do) 
trousseau' (-so) 



cha teau' (-to) 
cha peau' (-p6) 
Ri deau' (-do) 
Bor deaux' (-do) 
Mo reau' (-ro) 



bowl'der 

shoul'der 

smoul'der 

poul'try 

poul't][9e 



Lesson 46. — Write from Dictation: 

One pint of whey weighs a pound. — €S,n ygu wei^A whey In 
that way ? — Bor deaua/ ig a great sea'^-port in the wSst^'ern part 
of Fran9e. No 9it^y in Eu^rope hag a finder quay than that of 
Bordeaux?'', which ex-t^ndg^ three mileg a-l6ng^ the Riv^'er 
Gardnne^, and eommandg^ a view 6f sSv^'eral grand 9hfi- 
teauar^. Gen^'er al Mo reau'' i§ burbled here. — The 9en^tral 
part of Ag^'ia ig a vast pla teau''. — A €a na^i an pi^lot eon- 
duets^ hig ba teau^ with eage throu^A the Ri deau'' €a naF. 
— The e-lite'' 6f our village are play^'ing croquet after 
nighVf^W by the li^At 6f flam beaua/. 



'Rain, water from the clouds ; rgin, a check ; r^lgn^ to rule. 
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II. SOUNDS OF -THE CONSONANTS. 



Lesson 46. — Sounds of b and p. 



babe Ba'bel p5l'vp 

paid pa'per ptib lie 

ball bab'ble Mp'tist 

pall pSb'ble pro'bate 

bat peo'ple prSb'end 

pat steeple ptip'pet 

bar btib'bld porridge 

par sttib'bk bSb'bin 



Lesson 47. — Sounds of v and f. 

vSr'y vast v5l'ley val'ue fla'vor 

ffer'ry fast fbl'low van'dal variant 

fii'tal veer va'ry fail'ure faleon 

ia'ble fear ^r'y faith'ful flip'pant 

ie'ver veal v^l'vet fer'vent v^p id 

i&'vor feel for'feit fi'fer vacant 

fal'ter valve baran9e flotir'ish van'tage 

v^n'om fraud flSr'id vSnt'iire f&9'ile 



breach 


p5p'py 


preach 


p6p'lin 


)leach 


g5b'lin 


pleage 


d6b'bin ' 


plead 
bleed 


por'poise 


pltim5'er 


pledge 


p5p'lar 


plflmp 


p6r'ter 



Lesson 48. — Write from Dictation: 

I chattier o^'ver sto^'ny ways 

In lit^tle sharps and treb^eg; 
I bub^jU in''to Sd^dying bay§, 

I bab^jle 5n the pgb^ble^. 
Witii ma^'ny a ciirve my banks I ft-St, 

By ma^ny a field and faFlow, 
And ma^ny a f^ir^y fore^land sSt 

With wll^ow-weed and ml^VYo^, 
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Lesson 49. — Scmnds of w and wh. 



Notice that in the sixth sound h is heard before i^, as if written hivj/, 
hwen^ etc. Careless speakers sometimes drop the aspirate. 



Wye 

why 

wSn 

wh6n 

wit 

whit 

wig 

Whig 



wine 
whine 
wail 
whale 

white 

wedr 

whdre 



world 

whorl 

whSlp 

whSn9e 

whim 

whip 

whist 

whisk 



w&ith'er 

whSth'er 

wlth'er 

whlth'er 

wheat'en 

wharfage 

whit'ing 

whls'per 



white'wash 

whirl'wlnd 

whet'stone 

whirlpool 

wine-whfiy' 

whlp'-€drd 

whlm'per 

whls^ky 



Lesson 60. — Sound of w continued. 



This sound is sometimes represented by u, W is silent before r. 



buoy- 
quit (kwlt) 
queen 
quail 

eulsh (kwls) 
ao'guish 



gua'va 

gua'no 

lau'guid 

penguin 

€U*i riss' (kwe-) 

as suage' 



turath 

iwaith 

twSnch 

loreath 

turgck 

loreak 



twloklc 

tOTong'ful 

twau^ler 

twgs'iler 

airap'per 

tirlng^er 



Lesson 61. — Write from Dictation: 



Ask the weath''er-€lerk whgth^'er the wSath'^er i§ likely t<) 

change. — Which witch wag biirnt, Goody Cole or Go6dy Par^- 

song? — TTrap your-self well frSm the cSld, rftp at our nei^A''- 

bor'g door, S,nd ask him to lend me a map 5f Rome. — I know 

df no rea^son why a Whig may n6t we4r a wig. — Which ig 

more dan^gerous, a whirVwind or a >n\i\tV^oo\*1 



SOUNDS OF THE CONSONANTS. 
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Lesson 52. — Sound of m. 

Either b or n, following m in the same syllable, is silent. 



hymn 
lim6 ' 
limn ^ 
eomb 
ntimb 
tom6 



€lim6 


au'tumn 


€rum6 


€6rum7i 


pltim6 


s6Yeinn 


thflm6 


mor'tal 


miiDch 


rao'ment 


mtimps 


mos'grel 



mgm'ber 

mto'brane 

m^riow 

m^ron 

min'gle 

mean'ing 



Lesson 63. — Sounds of d and t. 



B is always silent when it precedes tin the same syllable. 



d^t 


daub 


dab'bler 


dfin'tist 


douftt 


damp 


dae'tyl 


dte'tate 


deed 


t^et 


dam'gel 


tae'ties 


d6nt 


teak 


dan'ger 


tar' tan 


tart 


drgad 


dam'age 


tri'dent 


tight 


trgad 


dan'dle 


tri'ad 


daunt 


drive 


treadle 


t^n'et 


taunt 


tribe 


taw'dry 


t^n'der 



de 9eit' 
ad dtet' 
de light' 
deter 
de t^st' 
tattoo' 
de eSnt' 
de dticf 



Lesson 64. — Write from Dictation : 

Tea^-tast erg 6ft^en ru'^in their health by cSn^'stant ly ex gifting 
their nerveg. — A dftc^tyl eon sists^ 6f one ac^ijent ed, fSFlowed 
b^ tM;o un''a€ (jenfed syl^lablfig, thus: tenderly, beau^'tiful. 
It Tg so called frSm the Greek word which meang a fin^ger; 
be cauge each fln^'ger hag one long a,nd two short er boneg. — 
The tri^adg 6f the Welsh bardg were po et'ic al his^to rieg, in 
which facts were grguped by threeg. 



^lAmb, a member of the body, limn, to drauo, 
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Lesson 65. — Sounds of g and ch. 

G usually has the tenth sound of Table II, p. 8, before «, i^ and p. 
Exceptions will be found in Lesson 62. 



g6m 

germ 

gibe 

gyve 

jail 

jam6 

jaunt 

jtidge 



chain 


g^'id 


cheege 


gln'ger 


chirp 


gi'ant 


chiirch 


gyp'?y 


chan9e 


gentian 


change 


gfist'ure 


chintz 


gib'bet 


choice 
chM 


gen'ius 


Ger'inan 



chlg'el 

cheap'cn 
cherW 

chas ten 

chal'i9e 

chfick'erg 

challenge 

chai'dron 

chan'gel 



j&n'glc 

jew'el 

join'er 

j6ck'ey 

journal 

joy'ous 

gym'nast 

gy'rate 

gfl'Ue 



Lesson 66. — Sounds of s and z. 



sage 


zSst 


sa'ble 


96n'sus 


ze'nith 


saint 


zKse 


sa'ered 


96n'sor 


zle'zag 
zebra 


salt 

• • 


zone 


saffron 


9Sn'ter 


spouge 


rouge 


si'phon 


9tn'der 


z^l'ous 


seorch 
scour 


browg 
beadg 


si'zar 
S9i'en9e 


9y'€le 
9rr'€le 


zgph'yr 
seiz'in 


sp^gm 


«hftgm 


S9ig'gors 


9y'€l6ne 


zou ave' 



Lesson 67. — Write from Dictation: 

A zeph'^yr I§ a gSn^tle breeze ; a 9^''€lone Ig a stdrm mgy'^ing 
in a great 9ir^€ltf, Snd 6ft^en with ter rif ie f6r9e. It ug^'u al ly 
begins'' its course tip on'' the o''9ean; &§ soon &§ it strikes our 
coast, its ar ri'val i§ made ^nown tg the dffi 9er§ of the Slg^nal 
Ser^vi9e; st6rm-sig^nal§ are posted at g-U sta''tion§ aldng the 
line In which it i§ like^'ly to trav^el; and, by wg-rn^ing thoge 
whg are in dan^ger, the mis^chief which it mi^At dp ig l$ss'- 
en^fd, — The Ger'^man na'^tion hSu«^ irva^ny zSaFous S9i''en tists. 



SOUNDS OF THE CONSONANTS. 
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Lesson 68. — Sounds of zh and sh. 



6'gier 

ho'gier 

bra'gier 

gla'zier 

fii'gion 

vi§'ion 

sua'gion 

az'ure 



show'y 

sh5d'dy 

shOck'ing 

show'er 

shlVer 

sUp'ment 

shoul'der 

short'en 



o'9ean 

mo'tion 

sp^'cial 

prfi'cioiis 

pa'tient 

an'cient 

tr&n'sient 

quo'tient 



9ha rade' 
9ha grin' 
9hl €ane' 
5hampa«;ne' 
9har la tan 
9hlv'al ry 
9h6v'a lier' 
9han'de lier' 



Lesson 69. — Sminds of th. 



thfe 


thick 


thim'ble 


that 


thin 


thank'ful 


thou 


thief 


ther'mal 


thine 


thatch 


this'fle 


they 


thwart 


thrCs'fle 


th^ir^ 


thrall 


the'sis 


thege 


thrift 


thir'ty 


thoge 


thrill 


thou'gand 


th^re^ 


thrfish 


thtin'der 



far'thing 

filth'om 

north'ern 

sotith'em 

thith'er 

th^re'fore 

th^re-with' 

thto-s€lves' 

th6n9e fdrth' 



tmthe 

blithe 

thirst 

thr5ng 

th^n9e 

thou^^ 

smooth 

sheath§ 



Lesson 60. — Write from Dictation : 

There are three p&irs 6f rob'^ing build^ing their nSsts In our 
pear-tree. Thgy fly hith^'er and thlth^'er ear^ry ing sticks and 
straws in their billg. In the ftu^'tumn they will leave their 
north'^ern for a south^ern home. — The thrush, or thrSs^'tk, ha§ a 
plain, brown eoat, biit a ver^y sweet voi9e. One kind 6f thrush 
16ve§ tQ sing In a tSm^pest, when9e It I§ ealkd the st6rm-€6ck. 
— The ship lies a thou^'gand fatii^omg deep In o''9ean. 



* Th6ir, helonffin^ to them ; tiiere, in that place. 
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Lesson 61. — Sounds of g, k, and q. 



gang 

gr^g 
goad 

grip 

glid 

glib 

glebe 

garb 



ga'ble 

ga'la 

gai'ter 

Gae'lie 

G5th'i€ 

Ghe'ber 

gloam'ing 

gher'kin 



eab'in 

eile'tus 

€lir5n'i€ 

ehro'mo 

eo'eoa 

ean'ker 

eai'tiff 

eab'bage 



ker'nel 

ker'chief 

kin'dred 

king'dom 

kitch'en 

keep'er 

€hlo'ral 

are'tie 



e3,t'a rSet 
eh&r'ac ter 
ehgm'ie al 
ehrys' a lis 
ga,r'ri son 
kgr'o sene 
€om'i€ al 
erit'ie al 



Lesson 62. — Same sounds continued. 



O has the hard sound hefore a, o, u, 7i, I and r; and keeps It In some 
words even before e, i and y. Both g and k are silent before n. Q is 
always followed by u consonant, and the two are equivalent to kw. 



get 


^fnu 


quit 


give 


^uaw 


qu^ck 


girl 


gn&t 


queer 


gilt 


^eiss 


queen 


i^s 


itnit 


quaint 


gillg 


^5ck 


quick 


kirk 


knight 


quoit 


eairn 


faiown 


xiuin9e 



gig'gl^ 

gimlet 

gid'dy 

giz'zard 

ging'ham 

girdle 

geVgaw 

gear'ing 



au'ger 

&n'ger 

gliding 

gar'goyle 

^o'mon 

OTl5s'ti€ 

fcn5wredge 
A;niek'A;nd,ck 



Lesson 63. — Write from Dictation. 

Gdthlc bulld^'ings may be knovrn by their high point'ed 

archies and elus'^terfd eoFumng. They suc^eed^'ed the Greek 

6r elSs^'sical stales 6f Sr^'ehi tect^ure, during the Mid'dk 

A^ge^; but no one eSn tell wh^ the new^ style tobk the name 

dff the Gdtha, tvhg were n6t great WiWetv 



SOUNDS OF THE CONSONANTS, 
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Lesson 64 — i and y as Comona'iUs. 



yea 

year 

yarn 

yard 

yoke 

youth 

yeast 

yearn 



yon'der 

yfil'low 

ySs'tern 

yeo'raan 

uu'ion 

al'ien 

€6rd'ial 

min'ion 



mfll'ion 

blU'ion 

miill'ion 

bull'ion 

on'ion 

brlll'iant 

eloth'ier 

eourt'ier 



p!n ion 
do min'ion 
re bull'ion 
me dall'ion 
pa virion 
€om p^n'ion 
se ra^l'io 
9I vJl'ian 



fa mil'iar 
pe eul'iar 
be hav'ior 
eom mun'ion 
ver mirion 
pos tiirion 
bat tarion 
in ta^l'io 



Lesson 65. — /Stmnd of h. 



hab'it 

htint'er 

hag'gard 

h&ek'ney 

h&d'docK 

hau^A'ty 

h^'l5ng 

hatch'et 




Mnasome 

heedless 

htim'ble 

hapless 

hgm'lock 

h^'sock 



Q^ngmg 

hge'tor 

heat'er 

h^av'y 

hSlv'oe 

hasi'cn 

ham'per 



hSr'ring 

har'vest 

hate'ful 

har'row 

hat'ter 

hand'fyl 

har'ness 

har'bor 



har'ass 

hSp'pen 

han'sard 

han'ker 

ha'lo 

hal'low 

heark'en 

hgr'ald 



Lesson 66. — Write from Dictation: 

An En^'glish wit 61196 wrote 6f Cardinal WoFsey, the gi'eat 
min'^is ter 6f Hgn^ry the Ei^Ath : 

" Be gdf hf butch^ers, but by bish'ops brgd, 
How high hig Aon^or holdg hl§ h^ugh^ty head ! " — 

Ma^'ny beau^tiful inta^Kiog, sSt In rings and medaiFiong, are 
found a-m6ng^ the jew^el ry in an^^ient tgm6§. In an in tau/Fio, 
the earv^'ing makeg a hoFlow, 6r de pres'sion, be low^ the stir''- 
fa9e df the stone, while a eam^'eo is eaT\ed m ic^\\^S! \ ^5v2S>.\*\^^ 
&hOve^ the siXr^fage, 
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LeBBon 67. — 0»i»ontnt Soundt of ng and d^- 



ring 


tSuk 


riok'le 


€an%er 


ginff 


blDk 


tan'gle 


fln'ger 


.lot 


rank 


lln'ger 


thick 


flask 


dlu' Is 
jio'fe 
mliT le 


ISnJ'er 


thing 


frauk 


strODg'er 


swing 


prlok 


hQa'ger 


brink 
bring 


iHring 
string 


.plo'fle 
OTlotle 


&J 



hilDg'er 

singer 

boring 

soar'ittg 

th&ok'lesB 

wrOng'ly 

twiu'kk 

Bprlu'kle 



-Sminda of n, 1, and r. 



nfiVel 


m'y 


rSm'ble 


rith'er 


rt Vu let 


needle 


la'dle 


rftb'ble 


rjlb'bin 


ri'valry 


nSr'row 


li-bel 


rail'way 


read'er 


rov'alty 
rgqulem 


near-ly 


loway 


rain'bow 


rav'age 


nSe'tar 


U'me. 


raJ'Iy 


netb'tr 


nftm'i nal 


neu'ral 


16'tus 


ran'dom 


nick'el 


niUTitr 
rtl'adVe 


weu'ter 


lack'ey 


rat'tle 


nflm'ad 


uo'bly 


Ht'tle 


rSm'nant 


nlne'ty 


1*5' o lute 



Lesson 69.—Worde of Anomalatu Spelling. 

boup-fc rough (rQf ) laugh (Iftf ) 

dowjjA tough (tttf) taught (^wt) 

eough (kawf ) e nough' (-nQf ) draught (draft) 

choi^gh (chflf) trough (tj^wf) hie'cough {-kOp) 

hough (hflck) thought (thawt) brought (brawt) 

thoM5f/t throuj/i wrought (rawt) 

sloujrA' pugh (poo) *auglit (kawt) 

elough' (slOf) lough (I6k) fought (iftwt) 



'SIou^A, mire; elough (slaf), . 



REVIEW. 
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Lesson 70. — Review of Vowel and Consonant Sounds, 

Words of Qnb Syllable. 



t(;hoop 


moist 


tongue 


sphinx 


stress 


work 


aisle 


chalk 

• • 


scAigm 


glimpse 


fdri 


frieze 


stalk 

• • 


phl^m 


trout 


sperm 


hym?i 


t&ught 


saZve 


tyring 


firni 


spru9e 


frmght 


phrage 


sea die 


worst 


stealth 


laugh (laf ) 


sphere 
chinte 


scarp 


Avalk 

• • 


elSange 


piqiie 


toiigh (ttif) 


work 


search 


suit 


nymph 
ehrome 


myrrh 


elerk 


threat 


slMge 


fringe 


squirm 


yearu 


league 
yamt 


prigm 


flinch 


siirge 


seheme 


K^r^tch 


dr^/^m 


build 


sehool 


slui9e 


pli^/it 


whirl 


sieve 


ehoir (kwir) 


shrink 


poun9e 


waltz 

• • 


eome 


S9ythe 


shrtib 


shroud 


hoax 


goose 


soothe 


serflb 


eltitch 


crypt 
S9hist 


chooge 


thoii^^ 


du^At 


eouW 

• 


aZm§ 


through 


e&ught 


wouW 

• 


S9ene 


psaZm 


weird 


thdugf^it 


shouW 

• 


sir 


sword 


gauge 


style 


whelp 


sire 


thl^A 


prayer 


brtisqtte 


ii;rench 


pyre 


noi§e 


drou^At 


bruige 


quench 


perch 


boyg 


ounye 


browge 


shire 


fourth 


voi9e 


lynch 


quartz 


giyp^ 


Qighth 


choi§e 


minx 


dwarf 

• • 


(/narl 


fifth 


joint 


ertiige 


quaint 


^^sh 


strength 


point 


dearth 


quaim 


seize 


growth 


quoit 
thtim& 


thread 


eh3,§m 


grieve 


height 


cheap 


verst 


thriist 


wr&n 


ertimfr 


cheege 


ffrst 


eriish 


thrtish 


€lim& 


charge 


wheat 


midge 


swift 


merge 


view v(vu) 


maize 


shrimp 


finch 


eourt 


lyox 


grttdge 


serew 


hawk 

• • 


quart 


guile 


bridge 


shrine 


loon 


quai^h 


guilt 


stick 


your 


lark 


sphiQX 


)ait 


straw 


^e\T 


<^^ 


plinth 


mke 


SAvitch 


\\\l^X^ 


^^\» 
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Lesson 71. — Review continued. 



Words of Two Syllables Accented ox the First. 



m^ron 

Igm'on 

lack'ey 

rath'er 

hon'ey 

eom'ing 

flu'ent 

j-tin'nel 

ledg'er 

monk'ey 

6r'ange 

ea'gle 

season 

wor'thy 

board'er 

jotir'nal 

earn'est 

spok'cn 

l6dg'er 

bolster 

biirg'lar 

bu'reau (-ro) 

ear'pet 

fig'ure 

t5r'rid 

frig'id 

aus'tral 

€6r'al 

gro'cer 

t(;rltten 

s§6p'ter 

spge'ter 

skSp'tic 

au'thor 

pro^ldgtie 



butch'er 


ju'ror 


sh^p'Aerd 
ver diet 


jasper 


se'eret 


learn'ing 


i'ron (i'drn) 


rnea'§le§ 


vil'lain 


is</i'mus 


nat'ure 


quar'to 


moist'ure 


TTi5r'al 


wran'gle 


lau'guage 


lan'guish 


rigf^it'eous 


aue'tioa 

• • 


bu'gy (bi'-) 


quad'rant 


wom'en (wim'-) 


tri'umph 


whis'per 
>6n'9 1 
)ar'gain 


ds'trich 


tooth'-aehe 


mfll'len 


eiir'tain 


Tntis'9le 


moun'taln 


ergs' 9ent 


mir'ror 


phgag'ant 


sach'el 


s^r'aph 
ehSr ub 


ftron 


g6b'lin 


hgav'en 


sad'dler 


squir'rel 


eha,p'ter 


heif'er 


mSn'ster 


plgag'ure 


mtir'der 


d66t'or 


wag'on 
I6b^ster 


chieftain 


eh&^nut 


prim'er 


)r6p'er 


j^g'ged 


; al'ap 


pr6m'ise 


pew'ter 


' pro'lix 


ver'sion 


pro'gr^miiie 


nerv'otis 


no'tice 
proe tor 


neu'ral 


fi'ber 


pr5b'lem 


tis'sue 

• • 


prfg'ou 


i\s!sv!LT^ 



chlck'611 

glyp'tie 

my s' tie 

filth'om 

gla'mpur 

gird'le 

awk'ward 

un'ele 

€5n'dwit 

ftr'el^ 

guin'ea 

por'trait 

boat'swain 

black'-bM 

twi'li^At 

s6l'emn 

edl'umji 

wain'seot 

phe'nix 

ti'dingg 

91'pher 

Gae'lie 

slgi^/i'ing 

bis'ewit 

slb'yl 

hfii'noiis 

prg'cioiis 

nSph'ew 

ngv'er 

mfit'al 

mgr'it 

wiz'ard 

for'tv 
ninety 
fcr'est 
ftre'^ead 



REVIEW, 
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Lesson 72. — Review continued. 
Words of Two Syllables Accented on the Second. 



sham pagme' 
ma 11^ 
de gigm' 
be ni^' 
qua drflle' 
a€ quit' 
6b fiqW 
pro ro^ae! 
main tain' 
ar rai^' 
b'i zarre' 
€a tarr/i' 
in vgi^A' 
eon vfi/ 
sur vfiy' 
€0 erye' 
de meme' 
pla teau' (-to) 
thir teen' 
in diet' 
pre diet' 
dig cem' (zem) 
per jeive' 
en eroach' 
en ti§e' 
achieve' ' 
dis sSnt' 
ae quaint' 
a v^nge' 
out wfii^A' 
be shrew' 
ex 9^' 
ex 9€pt' 
a rouge' 
ex 9ite' 

G. 8. 8. 



re lieve' 
dls seize' 
ad jotim' 
eon found' 
o bKge' 
Kg nore' 
ig nite' 
pre gume' 
ea noe' 
ea nine' 
ve neer' 
rou tine' 
an neal' 
fa tigt/e' 
ma ^ine' 
re ceipt' 
de li^^t' 
de test' 
de fault' 
t3-t too' 
de dflet' 
pro j^t' 
ae ter' 
ab jure' 
be queath' 
im breathe' 
as sault' 
de gree' 
a mount' 
ae eount' 
eom mute' 
ex change' 
re gard 
a hove' 
about' 
a Jone' 



a broad' 

« • 

di verge' 
pre gerve' 
eon d6mn' 
eor ri^pt' 
for 16m' 
trans ftrm' 
in trench' 
dis patch' 
ab s5lve' 
dig g6lve' 
eon dSnse' 
ap peage' 
dis guige' 
ftre eloge' 
de bauch' 
un loose' 
chas tige' 
re emit' 
es cheV 
Avith-draw' 
ap plauge' 
fore warn' 
af'fri^Xt' 
tre pan' 
eon strain' 
en twine' 
eon tain' 
ex 9eed' 
pre cede' 
re view' 
of ftnse' 
re gide' 
ap point' 
in erease' 
eor T^t* 



dotib loon' 
be tween' 
bre vier' 
bal loon' 
dig own' 
un faiown' 
sug g&t' 
pog g&s' 
dis eiiss' 
a erfiss' 
ad dr^' 
aug mSnt' 
a midst' 
be twixt' 
re prove' 
sub tract' 
here-in' 
ja pan' 
in striict' 
be griidge' 
de stror^ 
a droit 
re cite' 
po lite' 
en gross' 
por tray' 
de claim' 
re fine' 
ex alt' 
sue 9^ss 
ap proach' 
ae quire' 
es cape' 
dis course' 
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Lesson 73. — Review eontiimeoL 



Words of Three Syllables. 



char' i ty 
mtg' e ry 
ag' o ny 
srW i ty 
Ifiv' i ty 
form' u \k 
6V vi oils 
h5in' i ly 
rfiv' er enye 
rfiv' e nue 
vSr' i ty 
erim'inal 
tyr' an ny 
tir' ri ble 
his' to ry 
rays' ter y 
9€nt' u ry 
in' ter est 
€n' e my 
€n' mi ty 
6' di otts 
h6r' ri ble 
eSn' tra ry 
fals' i ty 
i' ci ele 
6r der ly 
p5s' si me 
9er' tain ly 
sttd' den ly 
strgn' u oCis 
ab'so lute 
or' a ele 
pr5ph' e yy 
m!n' is ter 
r^v' er end 
Syria ble 



€u' ri oils 
€m' VL lods 
mfim' ry 
har' mo ny 
mer o dy 
fel' ny 
€51' ny 
b6t' a ny 
qiian' ti ty 
qual' i ty 
lar' 9e ny 
hii§' band ry 
hgr' aid ry 
\\\' fan 9y 
l6g' a 9y 
va' ean 9y 
efir' ren 9y 
hav' er Stick 
solv' en 9y 
seru' ti ny 
111' na 9y 
5b' lo quy 
pol' y gl5t 
6' ri ent 
id' i ot 
Sat' ur day 
di' a phra^rm 
buoy' an 9y 
mar' tyr dom 
prgs' by ter 
eon' qiier or 
vie' to ry 
bay' o net 
beaii' ti ful 
boun' ti ful 
gQu! er otis 



lib' er al \ 
r§g' i ment 
d6t' ri ment 
ae' 9! dent 
in' stru ment 
s€p' a rate 
5p' jx) gite 
dig' ni ty 
^ ui page 
9it' i zeu 
r' ri son 



u' ni §on 
ar' ti gan 
the' o ry 
Avhim' gie al 
min' er al 
fa' vor ite 
an' a lyze 
ir' ri tate 
im' i tate 
d59' i mal 
trag' e dy 
r5g i 9ide 
vie' i nage 
til ti mate 
threat' en ing 
thir' ti eth 
am' e thyst 
sym' pa thy 
hy' a 9inth 
hoi' ly hock 
guar' di an 
au' to graph 
pre' mi tim 
fii'gi tive 
prW \ t\ve 



for ^v' er 
ju di' cial 
e va' sive • — 
e van' gel 
de eo' rum 
es tab' lish 
es thet' i€ -- 
ad di' tion 
es cQtch' eon 
al r&id' y 
fa mil' iar 
de li' ciofis 
es p6' cial 
es par ier — 
pro lif ie ^ 
ex 9€ss' ive -^ 
de pes' it 
vi vif ' ie ^ 
ex chgq' iter 
as 9er tain' 
ae'qui 6s9e' 
in'ter rttpt' 
9h6v'a lier' 
del'i qu6s9e' 
pre'ma ture' 
o'ver floA/ 
o'ver done' 
e5r're sp5nd' 
fe'pla nade' 
rgp're s^nt' 
chan' 96 ry 
chan' eel lor 
9han'de lier' 
cau' te ry 
9^1' er y 
seru' pu lotia 



PART II 



Lesson 74. — Bead, or write from Dictatioii: 

A Short History of the English Language. 

1. The island of Britain, the home of Celtic tribes, was for 
four hundred years a part of the great Eoman Empire, which 
covered all southern Europe, northern Africa, and western 
Asia. After the Empire grew weak, and the Roman soldiers 
left Britain, German warriors came in and conquered the 
greater part of the island. These Germans were our fore- 
fathers, and their language has given us more than half of the 
words we speak to-day. But soon after the Germans, came the 
Danes, or Northmen, a;n<i made themselves masters of eastern 
and northern England. They were nearly related to the Ger- 
mans, both in blood and speech ; and they, too, had an impor- 
tant part in forming the language of the country. During 
nearly the first half of the eleventh century, the Danes ruled 
England, and made it a part of the same Scandinavian king« 
dom with Denmark and Norway. 

2. Not long afterward, came the Normans, who had lived in 
France about as long as their kinsmen, the Danes, had lived in 
England, and who had learned to speak the French language, 
with some changes and additions of their own. The Normans, 
under their Duke William, became rulers of England ; and in 
three hundred years the language of king and nobles mingled 
with that of the common people, making the English of 
modern times. Still the mountaineers of Scotland and Wales 
kept their old Celtic speech, which has scarcely died o\i.t. ^'^^^i^ 
»t the present day. 
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3. Until the sixteenth century, England belonged to the 
Eoman Church, which retained the language of Rome in its 
services long after the empire had fallen. So it happened that 
many Latin words remained in common use, beside those 
which the Roman soldiers had left. Latin was, moreover, the 
scholarly language, in which professors lectured and learned 
men wrote their books; and from its vocabulary are drawu 
almost all our words denoting abstract conceptions of the 
mind. Thus color, form, motion are Latin words; while blue, red, 
round, walk, run, fly, are of German origin. 

4. The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries witnessed a wonder- 
ful revival of zeal for the study of Greek, — that language which 
contains the masterpieces of ancient thought. The perfect 
accuracy of Greek words has led to their general adoption 
where new terms have to be coined for the objects and opera- 
tions disclosed by modern science. 

5. With all these languages to draw from, — Celtic, Roman, 
German, Danish, Norman-French, and Greek,— not to mention 
others, with which commerce and maritime adventure have 
brought the English into contact, — ^you perceive that we have 
no lack of words ; and you can not wonder that these words 
are spelled in many conflicting ways. Perhaps they will some 
day be reduced to one regular system ; but that will not be in 
our century. Meanwhile, with the aid of our dictionaries and 
spelling-books, we will carefully learn to write each word ac- 
cording to the best usage; and we may comfort ourselves that 
the queer spelling often points to a very curious history. 
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Lesson 75. 

The following words denote one of each object named. Make them 
denote more than one by adding s to each word. Spell both forms of 
the name. 



bird 


boast 


tree 


beam 


o'cean 


beast 


host 


street 


board 


is'land 


wing 


ghost 


house 


globe 


plan'et 


lim6 


helm 


chdir 


world 


mfith'od 


st!ng 


wheel 


Mmp 


tithe 


sym'bol 

symp'tom 

quarrel 


h^d 


thtim6 


book 


S9ythe 


bA.iid 


erUmb 


room 


prigm 






Lesson 76. 







When a Noun, or name, ends with Sf z^ z, ch or ahi the syllable es 
must be added to make it mean more than one. Spell the following, 
with and without the addition. 



march 


lyflx 


b^nch 


dr^ss 


caress' 


marsh 


miQX 


trench 


ergss 


dis trfiss' 


beech 


sphlox 
sketch 


branch 


glass 


i'lex ^ 


birch 


match 


gu^ss 


phe'nix 


church 


eriitch 


scratch 


adz 


Cs'trich 


arch 


eltitch 


switch 


chintz 


rad'ish 



Lesson 77. — Write from Dictation: 

A Noun is the name of any object of thought. Mary, river^ 
cliariti/f are Nouns. A Common Noun belongs equally to all 
members of the class of objects which it denotes; e. g,, hoy^ 
city^ continent. A Proper Noun is the name of an individual 
object; e. g.^ James^ London^ Europe. Most Common Nouns have 
two forms, called the Singular and the Plural Numbers. The 
Singular denotes one, and the Plural more than one. English 
Nouns form their plural regularly by adding s to the singular. 
Where the sound of s will not combine eaa\V^ n^VSXjl "Oafc \s6a^. 
sound in the word^ es is added as in "Leaaoxi H^. 
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Ceh'o 

he'ro 

ve'to 

car'go 

bra'vo 



Lesson 78. 

The following nouns add et in the ploraL 



m6t'to 
grCt'to 
ne'gro 
frgs'eo 
bU'bo 



vol €a'no 
tor na'do 
toma'to 
pota'to 
vi ra'go 



tor pe'do 
fim Wgo 
mu lat'to 
pal mfit'to 
in'nu 6n'do 



mos qui'to 
d5m'i no 
btif fa 15 
pdr'tico 

€&l'i€0 



lesson 79. 

other nouns ending in o follow the general rule. Write the words in 
this lesson both with and without a final t. 



so'lo 
ze'ro 
ty'ro 
9^'to 



ha'lo 
Ms'so 
Um'bo 
m&o'go 



quar'to 
fo'iio (fol'yo) 
e^'to 
jiin'to 



::/, 



octavo 
pi a'no 
me r'i'no 
me mSn'to 



si r5e'€o 
sti l^t'to 
pro vi'go 
ran chg'ro 



mS,n 

5x 

eow 

foot 

tooth 

goose 



lesson 80. 

The following nouns keep their Saxon plurals. 



m^n 

ox'en 

kine, eows 

feet 

teeth 

geese 



woman 

• 

foe'man 

yeo'man 

broth'er 

child 

mouse 



wom'en (wlm-) 
fie'men 



veo'men 



brgth'ren, brodi'erg 

chll'dren 

mije 



Lesson 81. — Write from Didaticm: 

Men are brothers in one family, brethren in one society. In 
the larger sense, all men are brethren. — The regular plural, 
cows, refers to each separate animal; — the old Saxon plural, 
kine, to the whole herd. Milton writes, "A herd of beeves, 
fair oxen and fair kine." — My aunt's country home is called 
"The Beeches," because the house was built in a grove of 
beech-trees, — Last summer I went to Rye Beach, where the 
sea rolls in upon a long line oi sarvdy Sk\iOT^. 
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Lesson 82. 

Nouns ending in y preceded by a consonant change y to ie* in the 
plural. Write the singular of the nouns in this lesson, and spell both 
numbers. 



crieg 

flieg 

spieg 

stieg 

skieg 

whfir'rieg 



ba'bieg' 

m'ieg 

la'dieg 

bfiv'ieg 

€o'nieg 

po'iiieg 


bfir'rieg 

fer'rieg 

chgr'rieg 

I5b'bie§ 

v&'trieg 

stiu'drieg 

• 




lesson 83. 



§!t'ieg 

to'rieg 

treat'ieg 

s^n'trieg 

€Ouu'tieg 

€otin'trieg 



ar mieg 

na'vieg 

pgn'nieg 

shSii'tieg 

sto'rieg 

glo'rieg 



Nouns ending in y preceded by a vowel make no change in the plu- 
ral, except by adding «. 



boyg 
dayg 

joys 

playg 
arayg 
frayg 
stays 



moneyg 

jotir'neyg 

valleyg 

chto'neyg 

pvl'leyg 

a5o'keyg 

mou'keyg 



tdr'keyg 

jfick'eyg 

Mon'dayg 

Tueg'dayg 

Thurg'dayg 

Fri'dayg 

Sftn'dayg 



noge'gayg 
week -dayg 
pay'dayg 
re layg' 
de layg' 
re plieg' 
de €oyg' 



Lesson 84. — Write from Dictation. 



The word penny has two plurals, one denoting a number of 
different coins, the other the whole value or amount of money. 
Thus, I saved my pennies until I had ten pence in my purse. — 
So, too, index has a plural form, in'^ dices, which denotes signs in 
algebra; while the regular plural, in^dexes, means tables of 
contents. Gen^iuses are men of genius, but genii are ima^- 
nary spirits. — There are eighty-eight couiiW^a Vn Q>\i\o. 
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Lei son 86. 

Some nouns ending iu /, ff, or /e, form their plural by obanslng this 
termination to vet. Write in this manner the plurals of the following 
nouns. 



wife 
life 
knife 
staff 



€lf 
self 
shelf 
wharf 



half 
ealf 
wglf 
loaf 



beef 
leaf 
thief 
sheaf 



Lesson 86. 



The following words are used only in the plnraL 



almg 

oats 

new§ 

leeg 

drgffg 

goodg 

Wng§ 

elonief 

th&oks 



&sh'e§ 

wa'geg 

ti'dingg 

bfillowg 

sniif'ferg 

pin'gerg 

twee'zerg 

S9i§'§or§ 

trou'gerg 



e&t'tle 

&n'nalg 

m&t'ing 

v6s'per§ 

richeg 

vict'ittilg 

ar'ehiveg 

trap'ping§ 

hiis'tingg 



fts'sets 
fi'linff§ 
mea'^e§ 
mdr^alg 
p5l' i ties 
eom' pas se§ 
sp^' ta eleg 
ce r^m' ies 
nys tSr' ies 



lesson 87. 

Every Proper Noun must begin with a capital letter. Write tbe fol- 
lowing names of men. 



J5hn 

Jame§ 

Charleg 

Ge6rge 

Kalph 

Guy 

Mark 

Paul 



Al'fred 

An)ert 

Ed'ward 

Ed'gar 

Eg'bert 

Ernest 

He/bert 

Hen'ry 

fl(5r'aje 



Her'man 

Fr&n'cis 

Felix 

Os'ear 

Phll'ip 

RCb'ert 

Rlch'ard 

RCg'er 



Vie'tor 

N6r'man 

Wal'ter 

Wiil'iam 

TWm'as 

Ste'phen (-ven) 

Law'ren9e 

HVold 

Mau'rige 
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Lesson 88. 

(Some nouns have two forms to Indicate ^ex. The greater number 
form their feminine regularly by the termination es8 or ix; but in some 
cases a different word is usedJ Spell the following in both forms. 



king 


queen 


monk 


ntin 


earl 


eount'ess 


boy 


girl 


m^n 


wom'an 


fa'ther 


moth'ef 


broth'er 


sis'ter 



st^g 

btick 

horse 

drake 

gan'der 

ti'ger 

K'on 



hind 

doe 

mare 

dttek 

goose 

ti'gress 

li'on ess 



S-b'bot 
pri'br 
mas'ter 
wiz'ard 



czar 

stil'tan 

tu'tor 



ab'bess 
pri'or ess 
mis' tress 
witch 
czar i'na 
sul ta'na 
gov'em ess 



Lesson 89. 



/* Spell the masculine nouns from which the following feminines are 
/ derived. Notice that when the masculine ends in er or orf the vowel is 
i sometimes dropped before the suffix. ^ 



gm'press 
po'et ess 
au'thor ess 
^ it ress 
burton ess 



A^ir'ess 

prin'9ess 

niint'ress 

priest'ess 

found'ress 



hSr'o ine 
prSph'et ess 
pa'tron ess 
m6n'i tress 
in strtiet'ress 



ex^'utrix , 

ad'ministra'trix / 
bSn'e f^e' tress ' 
enchanfress / 
pre §6p' tress / 



Lesson 90. 



Write the following names of women. 



Ag'ne§ 

Al'i9e 

An'na 

A'my 

Bei^tha 

Clar'a 

Cl&r'i9e 

Cel'ia ._ 



Del'ia 
Do'ra 

E'dith 

Eth'el 

Eu'ni9e ^ 

Em'ma 

Ellen 

Ea'ther 



Charlotte 

C6n'stan9e 

Fran'§e§ 

Ger'triide 

Hel'en 

Hgs'ter 

Jul'Ia 

Lau'ra 



Lil'ian 

Lu'cy 

Ma1>el 

Ma'ry 

No'ra 

Ol'ive 

Pau'la . 



Ro'ga lie 
Car'o line 
Mar'ga ret 
Vi'olet 
Win'i fred 
Ad'e laide 
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Lesson 9L 

In respect to their formation, words are of three kinds :\ 
Primitive, Derivative, and Compound. i 

A Primitive word is not derived m)in any other in the same' 
language; as, king^ man^ think. 

A Derivative word is formed from a Primitive by adding one 
or more syllables, or by some change in its structure; as, king- 
dom, manly^ thought. 

A Compound word consists of two or more words joined to- 
gether ; as, horse-man^ king-crafty sea-man-like. A hyphen is placed 
between words so joined when they are not often connected; 
e. g.f art-tr^pisures ; but when the compound word is a permanent 
part of the language, the hyphen is usually omitted; e. g., 
daylight. 

Lesson 92. 

r 

Make compound words of the following by adding man to each, and 
explain their meaning. 



€oal- 
196- 

fire- 
tln- 

oat- 



horse- 
foot- 
eoach- 
watch- 

• 

chair- 
chtirch- 



work- 

plow- 

sp6rts- 

tradeg- 

saleg- 

sea- 



ri'fle- 
bu'gl©- 
ju'ry. 
eCn eress- 
liim^r- 
po li§e'- 



Lesson 93. 



Write sentences containing these compound words. 



y//tobtWsiehe 
mobn'light 
draw'-bridge 
dye'-wood 
horse'shoe 



h&t'-stand 

boot'-jack 

steam'boat 

watch'-word 

fichdor-girl 



foot'-ball 

foot'-bath 

h&id'aehe 

ni^/it'-key 

day'l\g?it 



g!n'ger-br6ad 

miirien-stalk 

ISt'ter-m&n 

eSriege-boy 

dln'ner-bgll 



COMPOUND WORDS, 
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Lesson 94. 



In forming the plural of compound words, the principal member only 
most take the plural form. Spell the following in both numbers. 



ini^Ats-gr'rant 
ggn'er alg-innihief 
aids-de-camp (-k5ng) 
staff-of fi 9erg 
l6t'terg-of-marqtie 
broth'erg-in-law 
€arte«'-de-v*i gite /,. 



work'-sh6ps 

i9e'-hou§ eg 

hOrse'-carg 

dray'-hors eg 

post-'mgn 

rail'-roadg 

ta'ble-l&udg 



art'-sttid ie§ 
l6t'ter-b6x eg 
wine'-bot tleg 
wa'ter-easks 
flii'-shlps 
storm s!g nalg 
thtiu'der-stormg 



Lesson 95. 



Write, or spell orally. 



At l&n'tl€ 

Pa ctf ie 
In'di an 
Are'tie 
Ant are'tie 



Car'ib be'an 
Ad'riat'ie 
Ar'eh! pfil'a go 
Elamt ch^t'ka 
Mfid'i ter ra' ne an 



Cas'pl an 

Eux^ine 

Bal'tie 

Az'ov 

Ar'al 



A ra'bi an 
1 6'ni an 
Ma/mo ra 
Bfith'ni a 
Bis'cay 



Lesson 96. — Write from Dictation: 

The North Sea is sometimes called the German Ocean. — 
The chief rivers of North America are the Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Red, Tennessee, Cumberland, Ohio, St. Law- 
rence, Hudson, Columbia, Sacramento, Colorado, and Rio 
Grande. — The principal rivers of South America are the Ama- 
zon and its branches, the Orinoco, the Para, and the Rio de la 
Plata. The latter has two great tributaries: the Parana and 
the Paraguay. — The Hudson River was discovered, A. Dw,1608, 
by Henry Hudson, an English seaman employed b^ tA^A I^xi^ssJck. 
Eepublie. Tvro years later, he diacoveied 'B.u^^q.xi "^^ . 
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Lesson 97. 

A syllable placed before a word to form a deriyative is ealled a prv- 
Jlx ; and a syllable placed at the end of a word for the same purpose 
is called a sujffljc. Some nouns take a diminiUive svffix^ with or without 
a change in their own form. The most common suffixes of Ihls mean- 
ing are let, ling, le, ule^ and kin. Thus, hamlet means a little home ; go9' 
ling, a little goose ; canticle, a little song, etc. Spell and explain ih» 
following diminutives. 



ea'glet 

i«'let 

rlng'let 

leaflet 

stream'let 

l&m&'kin 



I6rd1mg 

found'ling 

flfidge'ling 

dfick'ling 

.gl5b'ule 

9ai'ule 



par'ti ele 
^ v^s'i ele 

tu'ber ele 
'-€6r'pu8 c\e 

rfit'i eule 
- m6l'e eule 



ilv'u let 
flow'er 6t 

la'dy kin 
Pe'ter kin 
- &n'i m&l'eole 



Lesson 98. 



^^^^= 



.y> 






The suffix age denotes (1) rank or state; (2) a collection of; and (3) 
payment for; e. g., bondage, the state of a bondman ; foliage, a collection 
of leaves; storage, money paid for the storing of goods, or the state of 
being stored. 



peer'age 

nSn'age 

herb'age 

fruit'age 

ug'age 

do'tage 



plum'age 

post'age 

wharfage 

f 6/rl age 

cSyriage 

ma/rXage 



eoin'age 
eli'ent age 
lin'e age 
pdr'ent age 
d/phan age 
^U €hor age. 



Lesson 99. — Write from Didcdion: 



b&r'on age 
vXllenage 
har'bor age 
ftv'erage 
vX^in age 
&p'panage 



The entire coinage of silver in the United States for 1877 
amounted to about twenty-eight millions of dollars. — An ap- 
panage is a landed estate assigned for the maintenance of a 
prince. — San Francisco Bay affords harborage and anchorage 
/<? many ships. 



ADJECTIVES, 
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Lesson 100. 



An Adjective is a word used with a noun to limit or describe it ; ^. g,^ 
a tctU man ; an inctustrioua girl ; each and every day. The italicized words 
are adjectives. Some adjectives are formed from nouns by adding the 
suffix ly meaning like or appropriate to. Add ly to the following nouns 
and explain the derivative adjectives. 



home- 

friSnd- 

spright- 

mSii- 

wom'an- 

• 

maid'en- 
wife- 



fS'ther- 

moth'er- 

broth'er- 

sls'ter- 

daugr^'ter- 

cotijin- 

ngi^AHbor- 



hour- 
day-* 

week- 

month- 

year- 



king- 

queen- 

lord- 

prin9e- 

saint- 

€ourt- 

knight' 



love- 

beast- 

world- 

schCl'ar- 

sol'dier- 

mas'ter- 

mi'§er 



ghost- 

b6d'y-^ 

earth- 

heav'en- 

das'tard- 

cow'ard- 

min'ner- 



Lesson lOL 



The suffix ish added to common nouns implies contempt or disap- 
proval. Thus we speak of womanly strength, but of womanish weak- 
ness ; of childlike faith, but of childish unreasonableness ; of manly dig- 
nity, but of mannish impudence. Added to propei' nouns, ish forms 
possessive or national adjectives; when added to adjectives, it denotes a 
low degree of the quality expressed by the primitive. Spell and explain. 



fool'ish 

fiend'ish 

rogt/ish 

bru'tish 

swi'nish 

slavish 

thiev'ish 

''ish 



gM'ish 

boy'ish 

clown'ish 

fcnav'ish 

shreVish 

boor'ish^ 

squeam'ish 

quaZm'ish 

dtlt'tish 



sweet'ish 


Eng'lish (Ing.) 


sour'ish 


Dan'ish 


whit'ish 


Swed'ish 


rgd'dish 


Sc^t'tish 


ySl'low ish 
blu'ish 


I'rish 


Span'ish 
Ttirk'ish 


brown'ish 


salt'ish 


Rom'ish 


br^ck'ish 


Moor'ish 



* Change y to i before adding ly. 
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Lesson 102. 

Make adjeetives firom the following nouns by adding the negatlTi 
sufllx leu. Spell and explain. 

pKtV* 

p6n ny-* 

mon'ey-* 

com'fort- 

fa'ther- 

moth'er- 

brotii'er- 



art- 


home- 


boot- 


ruth- 


need- 


frignd- 


Mnd- 


faith- 


aim- 


child- 


cheer- 


shape- 


hope- 


hearl- 


br^Ath- 


form- 


hap- 


brain- 


e^re- 


brim- 


law- 


rSck- 


bound- 


roof- 


6nd- 


thOugf/it- 


€Ount- 
Lesson 103. 


use- 



Some Saxon words drop one or more letters and add t or iht to form 
nouns meaning a state of being. Can you tell from what verbs and 
^adjectives the following nouns are derived? 

f,„ youth ^^ ;.jj.,Btr6ngth height thrift w6ft 

truth*-* warmth/' '(.; dSpth &(fc/ sloth clfift 

'^^, health birth ^a^ .. length A^ /., tilth ii( sleight 

wSalth death ^^^ • brfiadth . dearth *" draught 



Lesson 104. — Write from Dictation: 

An excellent institution in New York is the Home for the 
rriendle«»s. Here many fatherless or motherless children are 
sheltered until homes can be found for them in the country: 
and thus they are rescued from lawless, reckless, comfortless, 
and worse than useless lives. — " Youth, with its beauty and 
grace, would seem to be bestowed upon us for some such reason 
as to make us partly endurable, till we have time for becoming 
really so without their help when they leave us." 

*Why is y changed to i in penniless and pitiless, but not ilk 
moneyless f See Rule in Lesson 125. 
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e nouns fjrom the following adjectives by adding neit. Change y 
sfore the suffix. 



swift- black- holy- 

sl5w- pale- pret'ty- (prit-) 

fine- mean- riid'dy- 

€oarse- quick- p6f ty- 

prCmpt- stern- sil'ly- 



ri^At'eous- 
wick'ed- " 
gfin'tlc- 
awk'ward- 
fee'ble- 




Lesson lOS/N 

to the following nouns the suffixes at the head of their columns, 
lake derivative nouns denoting rank, office, state of being, or ez« 
f territory. 



ship. 



•> 


ffel'low- 




eSn'sul- 


an- 


§6n'sor- 


[en- 


part'ner- 


w- 


sehOl'ar- 


'er- 


ggn'er al- 


r- 


die ta'tor- 


r 


ap pr6n'tj[9e- 



ship. 



dom. 



frignd- 


wl§- (wise) 


€lerk- 


free- 


&■ 


earl- 
king- 


la'dy. 


duke- 


stew'ard- 


pope- 
ChrYs'fen- 


clian'9el lor- 


sLates'man- 


Mdr'mon- 



Lesson 107. — Write from Dictation: 

rper*s friends obtained for him a clerkship in the House 
•mmons; but his excessive bashfulness forced him to re- 
ihe office. — If your lordship will attend, I will prove to 
lordship's satisfaction that our claims are just. — Haw- 
e held a lucrative consulship during the presidency of 
Pierce, who had been his classmate in college. — By dili- 
j in study, John has obtained a scholarship in th^ >3AJiv 
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Lesson 108, 



^ 



Add y to the following nouns, making: acUectives whioh denote qoal-' 
ity or resemblance. Drop final e of the noun before the sofi^. 



wlnd- 


dttsk- 


rtlst- 


need- 


snow- 


shade- 


raiist- 


iGek- 


rain- 


ehni- 


oil- 


hill- 


eloud- 
stdrm- 


gloom- 
dtist- 


grease- 
s^nd- 


meal- 
flour- 


sleet- 


smoke- 


bone- 


ptth- 


rrilst- 
li6rn- 


noi§e- 
fruit- 


stone- 
seale- 


paste- 
3iilp- 
laste- 


slate- 


jui9e 


eage- 






V Lesson 109. 



ftlth- 


th6rn- 


thrlft- 


show- 


h^alth- 


leaf- 


wgalth- 


wood- 


heart- 


steel- 


Jiand- 


wa'ter- 


craft- 


sii'ver- 


pearl- 


flow'er- 


thirst- 


show'er 



^ 



. Tell from what nouns the following adjectives are derived, and point 
ctat the changes, if any, that have been made before adding the suffix 

0U8, j 



z&il'otis 
fim'otis 
^^ por'oiis 
^ ni'trotis 
won'drous 
mftn'stroiis 
p6mp'oiis 
griev'otis 
gra'cioiis 
spa'cioGs 
vl'ciods 
ma It'ciotis 
of f i'cioiis 
ea prl'cioiis 
\ au spi'cioiis 
am bftioHs 



fii'ri oils 
Sn'vi oils 
glo'ri otis 
stu'di Otis 
du'te oGs 
p!t'e otis 
boun'te oils 
plSn'te otis 
beau'te otis 
v!g'or oils 
v^l'or otis 
6'dor otis 
r^g'in otis 
ri'ot otis 
ru'in otis 
nidr'der ous 



pgr'il oils 
li'bel otis 
sMn'der otis 
vSnt'ur otis 
haz'ard otis 
rilpt'ur otis 
mar'vel otis 
vll'lain oils 
clam'or otis 
moun'taKn otis 
etlv'ern otis 
gltit'ton otis 
hu'mor otis 
trai'tor otis 
dan'ger otis 



inju'ri otis 
in iq'ui totis 
i d5l'a trotts 
mysie'ri otis 
pe nu'ri otis 
vie to'ri otts 
lux u'ri otis 
in dtis'tri otis 
^ a n5m'a lotis 
ne 9&'si totis 
^•per fid'i otis 
^ syn 6n'y mofis 
ad vgnt'ur oGs 
fe U9'i <totls 
a nal'o gotis 
mi rSe' u lotis 
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Lesson 110. 

Ghange Ide of the following a4JectiveB to bilUi/t making nouns. 

dTble €a'pablc flgx'ible ctirpablc 

no'ble sfin'si ble fel'li ble a'mi a ble 

eta'ble pOs'si ble mu'ta b!c re spon'ei bk 

hiim'ble * pr5b'a bk crfid'i ble de strttc'ti ble 

affable scrable tan'gible divl§'ible 

K'a ble vCru ble fea'gi ble €om pr^ss'i ble 

Lesson 111. 

Make nouns trom. the following adjectives by adding ity. Drop final 
e before the suflElx. 

re'al absurd' do'cile vai'id llb'eral 

e'qual extreme' fertile sfil'id g^n'eral 

le'gal se vere' ser'vlle stu'pid per'son al 

lo'eal austere' ilg'Ile flc5r'id p6p'ular 

fBrm'al sublime' hds'tile rap'id sim'ilar 

neu'tral urbane' f^9'ile vital Cp'portune' 

pri'or ad verse' mo'bile fa'tal ini m6r'tal 

mi'nor ro tGnd' ffes'ttve bru'tal u ni ver'sal 
ma'jor imm&ise' secure' €6rd'ial spir'itual 

Lesson 112. 

Name the adjectives from which the following nouns are derived, 
-with the aid of the note below. 2 

sSn'ity sure'ty stii'tlety eag'ualty 

pu'ri ty rSr'i ty ere du'li ty spC'cial ty 

nttl'li ty eru'di ty as pgr'i ty dif 'fi eul ty 

£e'alty lib'erty intSg'rity plurai'ity 

pr5b'ity 9er'tainty inS,n'ity pla9id'ity 

sinc'tity fiq'uity idgn'tity eupid'ity 

* Omit b in the noun. 

'Xfatin, ^delis, faithful ; probus, honest; sanctus, hofy ; liber, 
free ; equus, just ; asper, rouffh ; integer, whole, sound ; idem^ the 
tame; cupidus, desirous, 

a. 0,4, 
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Lesson 113. 

Un or in prefixed to an adjective reverses Its meaning ; e. g., un-true 
means 910^ tru:. Write un before each of the following adjectives, and 
define tiie derivative. 



kind 


a'ble 


§6r'tain 


ho'ly 
rl^/iteous 


pQp'u lar 


Wl^Q 


e'v^n 


thank'ful 


ggu'e rotts 


SOUUll 


ti'dy 


h^alth'y 


nat'u ral 


clean 


§tv'il 


hip'py 


rest'ful 


suit'a ble 


hurt 


eu^ 


wor'thy 


M;hole's6me 


maid'en ly 


fit 


e'qual 


likely 


h^nd s()iue 


wom'an ly 


ftpt 


g^n'tle 


seemly 


gra9e'ful 


sa'vor y 


sCmght 


sd'fish 


eourt'ly 


fruit'ful 

• • • 


so'cia ble 


safe 


world'ly 


eome'ly 


gra'ciofis 


pr^e'ti eal 






lesson 114. 





Spell the following, both with and without the negative prefix in. 



di rSet' 
dis ereet' 
sin gere' 
se €ure' 
€6r rget' 
eora plete' 
ex pert' 
dis tinet' 
valid ' 
sjlv'ent 
n()'9ent * 
fi'nite* 
hfi'man 
fro'quent 
eau'tious 



prfid'i ble 
eur'a ble 
dgl'i eate 
d^f '1 nite 
aud'i ble 
ad'e quate 
eora'pe tent 
Sl'e gant 
trlns'i tlve 
sSn'si ble 
tgm'per ate 
trilet'a ble 
vin'gi ble 
s5ru ble 
ea'pa ble 



eon elii'sive 
eon sist'ent 
eon ven'ient 
suf f I'eient 
eff^t'ive 
de §i'slve 
€0 he'rent 
aus pi'cious 
de pgnd'ent 
ef n'cient 
sgp'a ra ble 
td'er ant 
€5n'se quent 
sa'ti ate 
ile'eu rate 



di ggst'i bltf 
ex haust'i ble 
h6s'pi ta ble 
sQf 'fer a ble 
vdl'ner a ble 
Ap'pli ea ble 
eOm'par a ble 
vol'un ta ry 
€011 s!d'er ate 
eor rtipt'i ble 
ap pro'pri ate 
dis pgn sa ble 
di vis'i ble 
ae 968'si ble 
eom p^t'i ble 



< I 



' In the derivatives from these three, the accent falls upc^ 
tbe.preffx. The two ts in ^i' nitc V)eco\\\e short in ir/Jinite. 
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Lesson 115. 

Before 6, m, or p, in is changed to im for easier pronunciatlou. 
Write these adjectives, prefixiug tm. 



m6r'tal 

mCr'al 

pru'dent 

prOp'er 

po'tent 

pa'tient 

par'tial 

per'feet 



ma ture' 
p6 lite' 
mo'bile 
p^ss'Ive 
pi'otis 
per'vi oils 
pai'pa ble 
mov'a ble 



]p6s'si ble 
pla'ea ble 
mdd'er ate 
mu'ta ble 
prCb'a ble 
me'di ate 
pSn'i tent 
orSv'ident 



ma te'ri al 
mSag'ur a ble 
pSn'e tra ble 
pgr'ish a ble 
m^d'i €a ble 
p6n'der a ble 
per 96p'ti ble 
me mo'ri al 



Lesson 116. 

In Is changed to il or ir before adjectives beginning with I or r re- 
spectively. Spell with and without the prefix. 



il le'gal 
il I6|i ble 
il llb'er al 
il Iftg'ie al 
il llt'er ate 
il lim'it a ble 



ir ra'tion al 
ir rfil'e vaiit 
ir rSg'u lar 
ir rSg'o lute 
ir re li'giotls 
ir rSp'a ra ble 



ir're gist'i ble 
ir're spCn'si ble 
ir're elaim'a ble 
ir're prfiss'i ble 
ir're proach'a ble 
ir're eov'er a ble 



Lesson 117. — Wriie from Dictation: 

" To speak of religious liberty when we mean the liberty to 
^6 irreligious, or of freedom of conscience when our only con- 
science is our convenience, is no other than a mockery and a 
P^^ftnation." — Heat, light, and electricity were once supposed 
*^ "be invisible and imponderable, though not imperceptible 
^^^ies; they are now understood to be merely modes and de- 
'''^^s of motion, among the atoms of which all bodies are com- 
•^^^d. — Iceland has no illiterate persons, since all, ev<iiv ^qmsw^ 
^^dren, can read and wriAe. 
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Lesson 118. 



Adverbs are used to modify the meaning of verbs, adjectives, and 
other adverbs and usually express tir"e, place, degree, or manner; e.y , 
Is he here nowf He speaks very well. Adverbs of manner are commonly 
formed by adding the suffix ly to adjectives of kindred meaning; e.g.^ 
He behaves i-udely—in a rude manner. When the adjective ends in te, 
this is changed to ly to make the adverb. Final y of the adjective is 
changed to t before adding the suffix. Write sentences to illustrate the 
meaning of the following adverbs, and tell from what adjectives tbey 
are derived. 



swiftly 

slow'ly 

briefly 

brigf/itly 

proud'ly 

wige'ly 

€old'lv 

quaintly 

rigf/it'ly 

wrtog'Jy 



gently 

htlm'bly 

fee'bly 

sis'ply 
simply 

no'bly 
nim'bly 
solely 
en tirely 
to'tally 



wor till ly 
noig I ly 
<|ui'et ly 
sau'9i ly 
bugl ly (biz-) 
faultl ly 
gaudl ly 
wea'ri ly 
hfeiVi ly 
glooml ly 



m&r'n ly 
so'ber ly 
fool'ish ly 
sSn'si bly 
silent ly 
au'di bly 
^v'U ly 
stid'den ly 
sOl'emn ly 
dis tioef ly 



Lesson 119. 



Some nouns and adjectives In ie make adjectives with the suffix «^ 
and add ly to this to form adverbs. Write three columns of words on 
blackboard and slates by adding al and ly to the following words, thus: 
1. music; 2. mtisic-al; 3. musixs-al'ly, .-. 



lag'ie 

€rit'i« 

yrie 

skgp'tie 

mys^tie 



stole 


fa natle 


rtis'tie 


ter rifle 


t5ple 


ty riin'nie 


gr3,phle 


ge ngrle 


d^ssle 


nu mSrle 


€^inl« 


\a e^n'ie 



pa thSt'ie 
pro pb6t'i€ 
in trln'sic 
di dSe'tie 
au thfin'tie 
^^%t&tfie 



ADVERBS. 
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e 



Lesson 120. — Adverbs of Time, 



aft'er 

6flfen 

s^rdom 

late'ly 

€v'er 



early 

al'wayg 

an6n' 


for-^Ver 

Uth'er-to 

here-aft'er 


before' 

a gain' (-ggn) 

s6me'time§ 


h€n9e-ftrth' 

y6s'ter-day 

to-m5r'r6w 



Lesson 121. — Adverbs of Place. 





tip 


away' 


Mth'er 


B. 


down 


a side' 


thlth'er 


re 


out 


aloof 


whith'er 


16 


ferth 


here-in' 


no'where 


96 


5ff 


th^re-ln' 


Cv'er y-wh^re 


096 


far 


where-!n' 


some'wh^re 



tip'ward 

down'ward 

for' ward 

back'ward 

east'ward 

wSst'ward 



Lesson 122. — Adverbs of Degree and Manner. 



e 



w;li6l'ly 

part'ly 

sear9e1y 

chief'ly 

nearly 

al'most 

vfir'y 



some'-how 

w€ll'-ni^^ 

e notigh' (-ntif ) 

h6ad'l6ng 

like'wige 

oth'er wige 

€r6ss'wi§e 



to gfith'er 
a stin'der 
a thwart 
aerdss 
some'what 
gfin'er al ly 
nfiv'er the I&s' 



Lesson 123. — Write from Dictation: 

•cm their primeval home in Asia^ men have traveled north- 
1, southward; eastward, and westward, finding every-wher© 
;he bounteous earth a supply for their necessities, but 
bere permission to live in absolute idleness. Otherwise, 
would have lacked the education which comsa y^V^X^ 
est effort 
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Lesson 124. 



Most adjectives and many adverbs have three forms to d^ 
note different degrees of the quality which they express; e. gr.^ 
You may be wiser than your brother, and yet you may not k>c 
the wisest of men. Wiser and wisest are comparative and super- 
lative degrees of the adjective wise. Adjectives of one and 
some of two syllables form their comparative regularly by add- 
ing the suffix er to the positive, and the superlative by adding 
est; e. g.^ long^ longer^ longest. Adjectives of more than two syl- 
lables are compared by placing more and most before the posi- 
tive; e. g.^ terrible^ more terrible, most terrible. 

Adverbs are commonly compared with more and most^ though 
a few short ones add er and est like adjectives; e. p., soon, 
sooner, soonest ; swiftly, more swiftly, mo^t swiftly. 

A few adjectives have an irregular comparison. They are 
given below : 



Pos. 



(hmp. 



Sup. 



gd6d 


bgt^ter 


bgst 


bad 


worse 


worst 


ma^ny ) 
much J 


more 


most 


llt^tk 


iSss 


least 


fore 


for'mer 


fore^most 


hind 


hind^er 


hind^most 



Pos, 

fdr 
near 

late 

5ld 



Comp. 

fdr^ther 
near^er 

latter 
' lat^ter 

old^er 
" gld^er 



Sup. 

f^r^thest 
( near^est 

nSxt 
' lat'est 

iSst 
^ old^'est 

eld'cst 



Write the comparative and superlative degrees of the follow- 
ing adjectives, doubling the final consonant (Rule II, p. 58) 
before adding er and est; e. g., hot, hotter , hottest. 






mM 



thin 
Ml 



red 



fit 
hdt 
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Lesson 125. 

s I.— Words ending in y preceded by a consonant change y to i 
a suffix begiuning with a, <?, o, or a consonant, but retain p before 
I beginning with t; e. g.^ dry^ diieVf drieutt dt-ynigj glorious. Y pre- 
3y a vowel Is not changed. Write the following adjecti ves in three 
3 of comparison according to the Rule. £x.: busy, busier , busu^t. 



€5'zy 


lovely 


kindly 


lowly 


har'dy 


holy 


rtid'dy 


eomely 


lively 


lonely 



shi'ny ti'dy 

sau'9y pret'ty (prit-) 

noi'gy silly 

dream'y p^t'ty 

friendly wor'ttiy 



Lesson 126. 

first twelve words below are Latin adjectives in the comparative 
, having no positives nor superlatives in our language. The re- 
ig woixls are English comparatives and superlatives, having no 
es. Write sentences illustrating their meaning. 

inte'rior tn'ner tip'per 

r ex te'ri or hi'raost iip'per-niost 

pos te'ri or In'ner most n^th'er 

r ul te'ri or out'er ngth'er-most 

su pe'ri or out'most hlth'er 

•ior infe'rior tit'ter-most hith'er-most 



Lesson 127. 

ytions to Rule J— Excepting di-y, In its comparative and superla- 
IJectives of one syllable ending in y retain this letter before a 
jeginniug with a vowel. A few derivatives in Ww, /wod, and ship^ 
tain the y. 

r wry'ness ba'byhood «WiT^'lNjV&^ 

t dryness 1 A' Ay km \«l^'' 
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Lesson 128. 

A Verb is the principal word in every statement or com- 
mand. I write; the baby deeps; you are absent; the clock has 
been wound up; think of us; — all the words in italics are verbs. 
A verb denotes being, action, or the suffering or receiving of 

action. 

Verbs have three forms to denote whether (1) the person 
speaking, (2) the person addressed, or (3) another person dis- 
tinct from either is the subject of remark. Point out the first, 
second, and third Persons in the verbs above. 

Verbs have several forms called Tenses to indicate whether 
the action or state which they express is past, present, or 
future, continuous or completed; e. g., "Which was in the be- 
ginning, is now and ever shall be.'* I have been writing ; I shall 
havB finished my letters before the mail will close, 

A Participle is a verbal adjective; t. e., it indicates the 
action or state expressed by the verb as a qualification of the 
subject, without stating it as a fact; e. g.^ '"ThQ flying cloud 
lightens." When preceded by the article a or the, a participle 
becomes a verbal noun; e. g., Will you witness the signing of 
this deed? 

Keoular Verbs form their past tense and past participle 
with the ending ed; their present participle with ing ; e. g., 
seem, seemed, seeming. Irregular Verbs form their past tense and 
past participle by changing the vowel and sometimes the final 
consonant sounds of the present tense; e. g., sing, sang, sung. 

In all verbs excepting to be, the three persons of the plural 
number in every tense have the same form as the first person 
singular in the same tense; e. g., I call, thou callest, he calls; we 
call, you call, they call. 

Can you tell the present tense of the verbs from which the 
following irregular past participles are derived ? 

hrtywght filing ih^wghi begtln' bro'ken' 

^upht wr^ng honghi besCugiAt' forgftt'tcn 

eau^At stQng loronghi \>ft«fe\f bespok'en 



FORMS OF VERBS. 
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Lesson 129. 

'rite npon blackboard and slates according to Rule I the following 
>s in the three persons of the singular number, in the present tense^ tlio 
tense^ and the two participles. Example : 



Pre*. Tensef Sing. 
[ cry; (2) thou crlest; (3j he cries; 



I\ist Tense 
and Pa^t Part, 

cried ; 



Pres. Part. 
crying. 



fry €6p'y 

pit'y 
b 



spy 



ury 



glo'ry 
htir'ry 
wor'ry 



€a,r'ry 
par'ry 
mar'ry 



re pi/ 
sup plf 
eom ply 



Lesson 130. 

erbs ending in y preceded by a vowel follow the general rule, except- 
that pay, say^ lay^ and sometimes stay^ with their compounds, form 
ir past tense and past participle by changing y to id; thus, jx<id, said, 
idi staid. Write the following verbs in the same five forms given in 
son 129. Ex.: I obey, thou obeyest, he obeys; obeyed; obeyiiig. 



7 
7 
'^7 



alla/^ 

essa/ 

inlay 

delay'* 

mis la/ 

decay 



eon vo/ 
deeoy 
alio/ 
anno/ 
em plo/ 
de stro/ 



€on vfi/ 
pur Vfi/ 
sur vfiy 
por tra/ 
de fray' 
be tra/ 



dis pla/ 
gain sa/ 
re pa/ 
pre pa/ 
dis ma/ 
en jo/ 



Lesson 131. — Write from Dictation: 

>o you hear the town crier, crying "A child lost?" — A good 
yist has copied fifty pages of manuscript. — Devout men car- 
l Stephen to his burial. — Compliance with evil customs is 
lous to the character. 



Allay and delay are not compounds of lay, and therefore add 
•egularly to form the past participle. 
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Lesson 132. ^ 

Rule II.— Monosyllables and accented syllables, ending in a single 
consonant preceded by a single vowel, double the final consonant before 
a suffix beginning with a vowel ; e. g.^ getting. Write the two participles 
of the following verbs according to this rule. 

ab hor' de fer' 

de mur' pre fer' 

re p^r re fer' 

ex t5r re gr^t/ 

in edr' per mit' 

Bub mXt' re Hi! 



Mi 


re bgr 


abet' 


drag 


oeeiir' 


aver' 


wrap 
plM 


in ter' 


e quip' 


de bar' 


eon eilr' 


plan 


ex per 


eon trol' 


trap 


€om pfil' 


€om mit' 
Lesson 133. 



Where the last syllable is unaccented, the final consonant should not 
be doubled before a suffix. Tell from what verbs the following nouus 
and participles are derived. 

trav'el er wag'on er quar'rel ing tram'meled 

jew'el er shov'el ing grSv'el ing par'§eled 

fev'el ing profit ed €an'9el ing tftn'neled 

du'eling lira'ited ear'oling mar'shaled 

chlg'el ing p6n'9il ing eav'il er la'belcd 

wor'shiper ri'valing eiid'geling eoun'seled 

shriv'eling riv'eted elfig'eted lau'relcd 



Lesson 134. — Write from Dictation: 

A wise councilor averred that flogging is the best remedy for 
vagrancy. If^an idle tramp were sure of being whipped, he 
would soon quit his tramping for honest work. Most men pre- 
fer shoveling snow or sand to taking a cudgeling. — Wrapped 
Jn his cloak and equipped for a night's exposure, the. trapper 
plodded to his post. 



PARTICIPLES, 
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Lesson 135. 

Words ending with two or more consonants do not double the last be- 
fore a suffix. Write the two participles of each of the following verbs 
according to the general rule. 



poach 

help 

wilt 

preach 

dighi 

strStch 

bleach 



en roll' 


en croach' 


sur pass' 


be witch' 


im peach' 


ex pr&s' 


de \\gh\l 


pro test' 


trans gr^ss' 


af ftighti 


in slst' 


ae €5st' 


ap proach' 


ex t6rt' 


sub vert' 


re proach' 


re qiiSst' 


ap point' 


sup pUnt' 


eon dtiet' 


ae quaint' 


Lesson 136. 





The final consonant is not doubled when It is preceded by two or more 
vowels. Write the participles of the following verbs. 



dream 

cheat 

cheer 

stain 

spoil 

train 

elaim 



ob tain' 


be wail' 


await' 


ap pear' 


dis dain' 


ex plain' 


a vail' 


re gain' 


appeal' 


com plain' 


a-s sail' 


defraud' 

• • 


re veal' 


sus tain' 


eon geal' 


em brown' 


re coil' 


re frain' 


re peat' 


en shroud' 


repair' 


re strain' 


repeal' 


de spoil' 


eon tain' 


per tain' 
Lesson 137. 


pre vail' 


pro claim' 



^e words all^ fuU^ well, and mass drop one final letter in many of 
their compounds. 



sl'80 


wd'eome 


cheer'ful 


fil'most 


w^Mre 


thougfAt'ful 


^'wayj 


art'ful 


woe'ful 


ffi/ 


e^re'ful 


tear'ful 


wffl'ful 


fear'ful 


witial' 


sknVM 


CUvlsVmaa 



al r^ad'y 
al might' J 
al'to geth'er 
wh^re'with al' 
tk^Y^'^v^^' 
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Lesson 138. 

Rule III.— Words eDding in e drop this letter before any suffix begin 
ning with a vowel, but retain it usually before a consonant. Spell th 
verbs from which the following participles are derived. 



glu ing 

delv'iug 

€urv'ing 

K;rit'ing 

t(;rith'ing 

grieVing 

pleas'ing 

wearing 



a dor'ing 
re ver'ing 
pre 9ed'ing 
re 9eiv'ing 
for giVing 
pro noun9'ing 
a chiev'ing 
en larg'ing 



€om m6n'9ing 
rejoi9'mg 
a brldg'ing 
dig golv'ing 
ad her'ing 
€om pog'ing 
re 9ed'mg 
eon d&ds'ing 



sgp'a ra'ting 
ir'ri ta'ting 
9ir'€U la' ting 
p6n'e tnVtin^ 
im'i ta'ting 
siif' fo ea'ting 
6d'u ea'ting 
dr'gan i'zi^ 



Lesson 139. 



Form the two participles of each of the following verbs according t( 
Rule III. 



tirge 

jadge 

range 

forge 

charge 

change 



prSm'ise 



.~„'i 



perjure 

dle'tate 

stag'nate 

in'jure 

ISet'ure 



a base' 
eon fine' 
in trude' 
post pone' 
o bilge' 
re §61 ve' 



ar nve 
as sure' 
promote' 
pre gerve' 
ex hale' 
dis charge' 



ex am'ine 
en eotir'age 
eon tin'ue 
al ter'nate 
eon t6m'plat< 
de m6n'strat( 



Lesson 140. 



Exceptions to Rule JJJ.— When preceded by c or g^ final e is retainec 
before a suffix beginning with a or o, which would alter the sound ol 
those consonants. It is dropped in a few weds before a suffix beginnini 
with a consonant. Explain the following. 



change' a ble 
pea9e' a ble 
no'tlce a ble 
manage a ble 
^eyvfpe a ble 



eou ra geotis 
um bra'geoiis 
out ra'geoiis 
ad' van ta'geoiis 
mortgage or' 



duly jiidg'ment 

tru'ly 16df'ment 

tyhol'ly ar'gu ment 

aw'ful ae KnSwredg men 
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Lesson 141. 

Borne adjectives make verbs by adding the suffix en. Explain the fol- 
lowing. 

dark'en rM'den sad'den l^ngth'en 

bri^rAt'en whit'en glad'den ehortVn 

ISss'en black'en rip'cn dSad'di 

broad'en deep'cn s6ft'en light'en 

strgngth'cn heigf^t'en hard'cn heart'cn 

weak'en wid'en Ifiafen quick'cn 



rM'den 


sS-d'den 


whit'en 


glad'den 


black'en 


rip'cn 


deep'cn 


s6ft'en 


heigf^t'en 


hard'cn 


wid'en 


leaf en 


Lesson 142. 



We have seen (p. 50) that the Latin prefix tn— clianging to tm, tV, or ir 
for easier combination— has a negative meaning before adjectives. 
When placed before verbs it usually denotes in^ intOy or upon. 



im plant' 


in vSst' 


in hab'it 


im'mi grate 


im print' 


in striiet' 


in hgr'it 


im'pli €ate 


im po§e' 


in du9e' 


il lu'mine 


in'no vate 


im pute' 


in spire' 


im p^n'el 


in'sti tiite 


inhale' 


in sert' 


im pSr'il 


in eor'po rate 


in here' 


in seribe' 


il lus'trate 


in €ar'9er ate 


in fuge' 


in seroll' 


in ear'nate 


in v^s'ti gate 


in spSet' 


im mure' 


in etil'pate 


in sin'u ate 


in quire' 


im iperse 


n f il'trate 


in gra'ti ate 




a 


Lesson 143. 





From what nouns are the following adjectives derived, and what 
changes have been made in their form? 

solar ^ an'gular €(5n'sular offi'cial ar'tifi'cial 

WnvLT^ ^ir'eular in'sular* eom mer'cial sSe'ri f I'cial 

st^l'lar ^ rgg'u lar * gl^b'u lar pro vin'cial prSi u di'cial 

Po'Jar mfts'eu lar Ce'u lar^ in diis'tri al 9Sr e mo'ni al 

^o lar ^ sSe'u lar par tie'u lar ma te'ri al t^r'ri to'ri al 

Sol, the sun; luna, the moon; stella, a star; mola, a wxll'^ 
'^&ala, a rule; insulsbf an island ; oculus^ an eye. 
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Lesson 144. 

Put the prefix en before the folio wing adjectives and nouns, and ex- 
plain the verbs thus formed. 



-rich 


-eage 


-large 


-€amp 


•fee'ble 


-roll 


-no'ble 


-list 


-erlm'gon 


-trip 
-fold 


-dan'ger 



-slave 
-snare 


-f6r9e 
-graft 


-tom6 

• • 

-shroud 


-stamp 
-throne 


-tran9e 
-€rCist 


-^rr'eE? 
-ti'tle 


-sphere 
-shrine 


-joy 

-rage 


-€otir'age 
-tao'gle 


Lesson 145. 







Tell troTo. what nouns and adjeotives the verbs In this lesson are de- 
rived ; ize means to make. 

hii'man ize fer'ti lize tr^n'quil Ize rao n5p'o lize 

9tv'il ize eol'o nize piil'ver ize * i tai'i 9ize 

le'gal ize i'dol ize au'thor ize e vSn'gel ize 

m5r al ize re'al ize drdm'a tize a p6l'o gize 

va por ize vi'tal ize hiir'mo nize ftn'i mal ize 

at'om ize neu'tral ize mgs'mer ize lib'er al ize 

e'qual ize bru'tal ize Sm'pha size pOp'u lar ize 



Lesson 146. — Write from Dictation: 

To civilize a people is really to humanize it; that is, to lift 
it above the level of the brutes. A savage has few thoughts, 
wishes, or motives which differ from those of the beasts. To 
elevate and dignify human nature, to give ascendency to 
manly, womanly, and godlike elements of character, is the aim 
of civilization. And though, even in civilized nations, there 
are people who are governed by beastly passions, the civiliza- 
tion of their country is no degree owing to them. If all were 
like them, society would soon sink to the level of the savage 
and even of the brute. 



^From Latin pulvis, du^i^ powder ; to reduce to povjcCer. 
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Lesson 147. 



Nouns ending in alj ance^ and enoe, are names of the acts or states de- 
noted by the verbs from which they are derived. Spell both verb and 
noun in each word below. 



bu'ri al 
re new'al 
re viv'al 
re fug'al 
re quit'al 
be tray'al 
re mov'al 
ae quit'tal 
ap prpv'al 
ap pri'zal 
a vow'al 



de ni'al 
al li'an9e 
de f i'an9e 
re 9it'al 
dis miss'al 
es poug'al 
be stow'al 
ar ri'val 
re prig'al 
pe ru'gal 
pro pog'al 



ae 96pt'an9e 
as sist'an9e 
an noy'an9e 
ap pear'an9e 
ae quaint'an9e 
re gist'an9e 
eon niv'an9e 
as sur'an9e 
pur su'an9e 
pur vey'an9e 
eon vey'an9e 



stlf 'fer an9e 
en dur'an9e 
in hSr'it aii9e 
de liv'er an9e 
eSn'va lS8'9en9© 
Sf'fer v^s'9en9e 
Xn'ter fer'en9e 
pre'ex ist'ence 
eOr'res p6nd en9e 
6f flo r$s'9en9e 
su'per in t6nd'en9e 



Lesson 148. 



English adjectives In anvt and ent are formed from the present parti- 
ciples of Latin verbs. Students of Latin will be aided by remembering 
that verljs of the first conjugation make adjectives in ant and nouns in 
once, those of other conjugations usually in ent and enee. 



€re'den9e 

€a'den9e 

86n'ten9e 

6s'sen9e 

»5ren9e 

pa'tien9e 

8e'quen9e 

^i»'tran9e 

^o'stan9e 

*^»i'blance 

«fib'8tan9e 



pre SCI en9e 
au'di en9e 
rgg'i den9e 
per'ma nen9e 
in'flu en9e 
fif flu en9e 
rfif'lu en9e 
a,f' flu 01190 
Cp'u len9e 
prSv'a len9e 
d^f 'or en9e 



ab h(5r'ren9e 
de p^nd'en9e 
eon €tir'ren9e 
in durgen9e 
€0 her'en9e 
dis turb'an9e 
re €ur'ren9e 
oe eur'renye 
re mCii'strance 
en €um'bran9e 
a void'anee 



o be'di en9e 
ex pe'ri en9e 
in td'li gen9e 
pre pon'der an9e 
in differ en9e 
9ir etim'fer en9e 
sub serv'i en9e 
eon tin'u an9e 
€0 in'9i den9e 
in'ad vert'en9e 
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Lesson 149. 

Noan«i An» fornied from verb* by adding the mfflxes or, «r, and or, 
rricnrilng on*' who. Spell the verbs from which the following noons are 
d<*rl vf:d, and show how Roles II and III have heeu applied to them. 

l)C'g'gar bak'er &et'or ^'itor €rea'tor 

liar brew'er toil'er vig'itor prot^t'or 

rol)'l>er driv'er teach'er re 9eiv'er be liev'er 

ftrg<;r skat'er learn'er €oll6€t'or defend'er 

g.lrn'bler swfm'mer bulld'er survgy'or aeeug'er 

Hinok'er hOnt'er sairor deji^Tu'er dieta'tor 

l<)dg'er wvi^tler tail'or' eontriv'er eon f&s'or 



Lesson 150. 

T)iA nnfllx ant han the same meaning as the above. Tell what changes, 
ir fitly, havo been made in the verbs froni which the nouns in this lesson 
iii'o (lorivcU. 

Horv'ant <'ftm'batant asslst'ant inMb'itant 

('laim'ant rte'f u pant assail'ant eommu'nieant 

ti^n'ant' Cm'i grant re ra6n'strant itin'erant^ 

pilnd'unt" dls'putant expget'ant annu'itant 

tnVant* prc^t'cstant in lorm'ant par tt9'i pant 

vii'graiit* ^'i^l'e brant att^nd'ant pre^p'itant 

liy '(b*an t • eiSn'ii dant lieu t^n'ant ' de ter mi nant 



' I'^roiu ft Fronoh vorb, tiiillor, to cut, not adopted into Eng- 

M*fttin, ton^r<^; Fronch, tenir, to hold; French, lieu, plac^- 
1\Mi«nts o»M M»Art hM.^ or occupies another^ s property; lieutenan^i 

•Kfttin, pt^ndoro, to Aan^* 
*i.\^ltio vorb, to »\i*,V «iw\jy time. 
* French* vAguor. A> t<\i^J<-i\ 
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Lesson 16L 

Write the nouns formed by changing t or ie at the end of the ft>Uow>> 
Ing words into cj/. 



!n'fant 

va'eant 

€5n'stant 

de'9ent 

€l6m'eiit 

hrill'iant 

poi^'ant 

jpi'rate 

jpr^l'ate 

^ri'mate 



&€'€U rate 
d^ri eate 
&d'vo eate 
6b'sti nate 
ad'e quate 
ob'du rate 
mag'is trate 
96!'! bate 
fn'no 9ent 
&r'ro gant 



fex'cel lent 
rgl'e vant 
ad'ju taut 
mgn'di eant 
hgg'i tant 
r^e're ant 
Wiot 
!n'ti mate 
per'ti nent 
prgg'i dent 



trans b^r'ent 
trauB lu'gebt 
eon sfet'ent 
ex p^et'ant 
de sp6iid'ent 
de f i'cient 
re diin'dant 
eom pla'9ent 
ef ftll'gent 
de lin'quent 



Lesson 152. 

Make nouns of the following verbs by changing the final letters ate 
into cUion. 



ere ate' 
re late' 
nar rate' 
15'eate 
vi'brate 
mi'grate 
ro'tate 
die'tate 



ftb'di eate 
d^s'o late 
rSn'o vate 
de'vi ate 
Sx'pi ate 
al'ien ate 
^x'ea vate 
&g'gra vate 



ed'Ci eate 
gr^v'i tate 
im'i tate 
161' er ate 
v^n'ti late 
spSe'u late 
9rr'€U late 
9^re brate . 



nto'i nate 
rSg'u late 
fSs'91 nate 
dts'si pate 
fltiet'u ate 
d^'o rate 
per'fo rate 
eOr'po rate 



Lesson 153. — Write from Dictation: 

- The abdication of King James the Second made a vacancy on 
the throne of England, which was filled by William and Mary. — 

" 'T is education forms the common mind ; 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree's inclined." — 

"^^Q president closed the conference with a few relevant and 
pertinent remarks on the tendencies oi mod^xxv ^^o^cv^s^NX^i'tk^ 
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Lesson 154. 



The saffizes an and ian serve to form personal noans from other nouns 
of kindred meaning. Thus, a magician is one who practices magic; a 
Christian is one who believes in Christ, etc. 



ar'ti gan 
pu'ri tan 
par'ti gan 
pttb'li can 
Gre6r'gi an 
veferan 
Gre'cian 
Ttis'can 
Si 9n'ian 
I tal'ian 
E trtts'ean 
Phe nf cian 
Bra zll'ian 
E gyp'tian 
9! vil ian 
phy gfcian 
op ti'cian 
mu gfcian 



his to'ri an 
€0 me'di an 
tra ge'di an 
se€ ta'ri an 
bar ba'ri an 
re pttb'lic an 
Al ba'ni an 
Ar me'ni an 
A mSr'i can 
Co Itim'bi an 
Bur giin'di an 
Ca na'di an 
Ron ma'ni an 
Cir €^s'sian 
Mo h3,m'med an 
Nor we'gi an 
IJ lyr'i an 
Al sa'cian 



e'lee tri'cian 
p6V I ti'cian 
PrSg'by te'fi an 
U'ni ta'ri an 
mSt'ro p6l'i tan 
Pyth'a go're an 
Aj'ex &n'dri an 
C&t'a lo'ni an 
Phil'a dd'phi an 
C!n'9in na ti an 
Bab'y lo'ni an 
Sean'di na'vi an 
p6st'-d! lu'vi an 
an'te di lu'vi an 
a eS-d'e mi'cian 
a rith'me ti'cian 
ge 6m'e trif'cian 
dfe' 9i plin a' ri an 



Lesson 155. — Write from Dictatkm: 



The Turks, Persians, and Egyptians are Mohammedans ; that 
is, they believe that Mohammed, who lived more than twelve 
hundred years ago, in Arabia, was the greatest of prophets. 
He commanded his followers to enforce his religion by the 
sword. A great Arabian empire soon overspread the southern, 
eastern, and part of the northern shores of the Mediterranean 
Sea; and but for the battle of Tours, in which the Christian* 
were victorious, all Europe might to-day be inhabited by Ma* 
hommedans. 
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Lesson 156. 



The suffix urn denotes doctrine or character; or names the act ex- 
pressed by the verb. 



schism 
ehrigm 
ar'cha igm 
He'bra igm 
Lat'in igm 
Hgrien i§m 



Ea gan l^rn 
ar ba rigm 
dSs'pot igm 
€rit i 9i§m 
wit'ti cigm 
fa na,t i 9Xgm 



Hin'du igm Ig'lam igm 
Brah'min Igm Mgth'od igm 
Bud'd^i?m Ca thCl'i 9igm 



Gal'li 9igm 
Jii'da Igm 
Cal'vin ism 



Pr^t'est ant igm 
Ar min'ian igm 
Mo ha,m'med an ism 



Lesson 157. 

The suffix ist is added to nouns, and rarely to adjectives, never prop- 
erly to verbs. Explain the following. 



a nat'o mist 
zo 5ro gist 
^1 o eu'tiou ist 
ag ri etilt'ur ist 
€5u tro ver'sial ist 
€6n ver sa'tioii ist 
min er al'o gist 



art'ist 


du'el ist 


gui tii/ist 


flo'rist 


n5v'el ist 


ma 9hin'ist 


€h€m'ist 


^'u list 


vo'eal ist 


harp'ist 
aurist 


hu'mor ist 


I5b'by ist 


e'go tist 


b5t'an ist 


(irtig'gist 


6rgan ist 


phyg'i 9ist 


Bud'dAist 


pi a'nist 


vi'o lin'ist 
Lesson 158. 



Verbs are formed from some nouns or adjectives' of similar meaning 
by changing the last consonant sound from aspirate to sub- vocal (see 
P&ge 8), and in some cases lengthening or shoi-teuing the vowel sound. 
Explain each word. 



bath 
breath 
€l^th 
glass 

grief 
noiase 



bathe 


life 


live 


breathe 


loath 


loathe 


elothe 


mouse 


iiiouge 


glaze 


prl9e 


prize 


graze 


proof 


prove 


grieve 


rise 


rige 


houge 


thief 


thieve 


leave, v. i. 


use 


tije 



a biise' 
ad vi9e' 
be hoof 
be lief 
dif fuse' 
de vi9e' 
ex euse' 



a huge' 
ad vige' 
be hoove' 
be lieve' 
dif fuge' 
de vige' 
ex euge' 
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Lesson 159. 

Verbs are formed from other words by adding /y— from a Latin verb 
siguifyiug to make—with a counectiug vowel. Explain the following. 

no'ti iy for'ti fy niilg'ni fy so lid'i fy 

sira'pli fy rar'e f^ jtts'ti fy in t^n'si fy 

ara'pli {y stu'pe fy mor'ti fy i dfin'ti fy 

fals i i^^ glo'ri fy elilr'i f y di ver'si fy 

jxVrify beau'tify viv'i^ persoii'ify 

luiriify elils'sify liq'ue^ ind€m'uify 

gr3,t'ify eru'yify vit'iify be^fify 



Lesson 160. 

Nouns are formed from verbs with the Latin suffix ment. 

pay'ment ar'gument enjoy'ment €n'ter tain'ment 

pave'ment d6e/u ment eu chant'ment dis'a gree'ment 

jtidg'raent tfis'ta ment in dri9e'ment re'in f6r9e'ment 

bdg'ment 6r'na ment pre f er'ment pre'en gage'ment 

state'ment noilr'ish ment €om mand'ment as ttSn'ish ment 

treat'ment biln'ish ment a bridg'ment im prig'on ment 

move'ment ptin'ish ment a muge'ment ae €6m'pa ni ment 



Lesson 161. 

Some Latin adjectives form English nouns in tude; e, g., altitude, 
height^ from altus, high, 

mfil'ti tilde s5l'i tfide iipt'i tude pliit'i tilde 

mag'ni tude qui'e tilde hab'i tilde si mil'i tilde 

lat'i tude grat'i tilde at'ti tude in f in'i tilde 

lon'gi tilde serv'i tude ^I'ti tilde so iJg'i tilde 

9er'ti tude plen'i tude tur'pi tilde ex Set'i tilde 

/or'ti ti'K^e eon'sue tilde lils'si tilde vi 9is'si tilde 

"^eV tude d^s'ue tilde prompl' \ Ivvd^ dva c\ui'e tude 
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Lesson 162. 



Add ion to the following verbs, and tell the meaning of the nouns thus 
formed. Drop final e. 



ez ert' 
di r6€t' 
dis €tiss' 

per f^-t' 
€or rQpt' 
sug g6st' 
sel6€t' 



as sert' 
de §ert' 
rej6€t' 
€on ifess' 
project' 
op prSss' 
ex pr^ss' 
pro fess' 



in fuge' 
ex Smpt' 
ez /laust' 
pro mote' 
eon'filse' 
in flate' 
ex tort' 
dis t6rt' 



di gest' 
objget' 
ex act' 
e late' 
pine' 



y^-/ 



re press 
eom miine' 
€011 ggst 



6x'e €ute 
per'se eute 
in'ter rtipt' 
hi'terjeet' 
ex Alb'it 
eon trib'ute 
dis trib'ute 
pro hib'it 



Lesson 163. 

Change de and re at the end of the following verbs to*; t to ss; ive to 
pt; and add ion. Explain the nouns thus formed. 



de 9ide' 
al lude' 
ex plode' 
pro vide' 
€or rode' 
eon elude' 



in vade' 
de ride' 
ex elude' 
in elude' 
e vade' 
a brade' 



de lude' 
e rode' 
per suade' 
se eliide' 
ob trude' 
di vide' 



om!t' 
re m!t' 
per mit' 
€om mit' 
e mit' 
sub mit' 



re 9eive 
de ceive' 
€011 9eive 
per 9eive' 
ad here' 
€0 here' 



Lesson 164. 



Make nouns of the following adjectives by changing ii'c to ton. Tell 
from what verbs the adjectives have been formed, when those verbs are 
English. 



^'i^t'ive 

"lo'ttve 

lia'tlve 

Pns'sive 

mlfs'sive 

^J«'tive 

P^S'i tive 



e mo'tive 
sue 9&'sive 
ex pfil'sTve 
iu v^n'tive 
eon stimp'tive 
sub ver'sive 
jjre ^ump'tive 



rel'a tive 
lul'tri tive 
in struet'i ve 
re striet'ive 
l)ro gress'ive 
pro du€'tive 
at ten tive 



ex ^'ii tive 
in die'a tive 
leg'is la' tive 
rep're g^n'ta tive 
im ilg'i n a' tive 
il ICis'tra live 
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Lesson 165. 

The Latin suffixes able and ible mean that can be; e. g.^ separable, thai 
can be separated. Name the verbs from which tlie following adjectives 
arc formed, and make nouns of the adjectives by changing able to ation. 

tax'a ble v^n'er a ble va'ri a ble a dor'a ble 

laud'a ble Jr'ri ta ble fis'ti ma ble ex plor'a ble 

9it'a ble ad'mi ra ble ap'pli ea ble re spir'a ble 

prdb'a ble * al'ien a ble pSn'e tra ble im ag'i na ble 

quot'a ble hab'it a ble e^reu la ble a b5m'i na ble 

du'ra ble vSg'e ta ble ' fix'pli ea ble eom mu'ni ea ble 



Lesson 166. 

Change final i of the following adjectives to ce, and explain the noans 
thus formed. Spell both adjectives and nouns. 

prSg'ent vl'olent relT'ant eonven'ient 

ab'sent dll'igent defi'ant benfiVolent 

pru'dent &o quent ex ist'ent mag nif i 9ent 

dis'tant differ ent re ICie'tant im per'ti nent 

si'lent pr(5v'i dent a bttn'dant eo in'9i dent 

af flu ent pre ged'ent ob gerv'ant ma Ifiv'o lent 

ig'norant pgs'tilent qui6s'9ent omnlp'oteut 



Lesson 167. — Write from Dictation: 

" We hold these truths to be self-evident : that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights ; that among .these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. That, to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed; that, whenever any 
form of government becomes destructive of these ends, it is 
the right of the people to alter or to abolish it, and to insti- 
tute a new government," etc. 

'^ TAat can be tried or proved; Latin, probo. 
**^^/' vegetates or grows. 
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Lesson 168. 



Name the adjectives from which the following nouns have been 
formed ; tell what letters, if any, have been dropped, and what added. 



.r/. 



piety 
so 9i'e ty 
va ri'e ty 
so bri'e ty 
pro pri'e ty 
au da9'i ty 
fe r59'i ty 
vi v&c'i ty 
se €u ri ty 
aax i'e ty 



a trog'i ty 
sa ga§'i ty 
lo quac'i ty 
€a pa9 i ty 
ere du'li ty 
te nS,9'i ty 
«on gru'i tv 
ve ra9'i ty 
un 9er'tain ty 
€om mu'ni ty 



eon ti nu i ty 
no' to ri'e ty 
€6n'ti gu'i ty 
r^c'i pr69'i ty 
su per flu'i ty 
per'spi eac'i ty 
per'spi eu i ty 
au'then t!9'i ty 
S(gn'si bin ty 
ver'sa tlYi ty 



eu'ri 6s'i ty 
g^n'er Os'i ty 
Ss'si du'i ty 
u'na nim'i ty 
e'lils ti9'i ty 
^e'^en trf9'i ty 
in'ge nu'i ty 
eon'spi eu'i ty 
p6n'der 5s'i ty 
pe €ul iar'i ty 



Lesson 169. 



^ouns ending In ai-y and ory usually denote places whei-e things are col- 

^^cted or made, or persons who perform or receive the actions expressed 

^y the primitives. Adjectives with the same termination sometimes 

'*ave a participial meaning, as transUoryy passing away; but usually 

^ean pertaining to. Explain the following. 



^^'bra ry 
^o'ta ry 
yo'ta ry 

ai^m'or y 
^^e'tor y 
^^'ner y 
8^'tary 
?^rii'mary 
^^Pi a ry 
^ viary 
^^I'UD ta ry 



stat'u a ry 
pla'gi a ry 
an'ti qua ry 
ad'ver sa ry 
/lon'or a ry 
miri ta ry 
plan'et a ry 
trib'u ta ry 
fim'is sa ry 
vig'ion a ry 
n^^Qs sa ry 



in firm'a ry 
di reet'o ry 
lilp'i da ry 
lu'mi na ry 
sanet'u a ry 
mls'sion a ry 
pSn'sion a ry 
d!e'tion a ry 
eom'men ta ry 
dOr'rai to ry 
mo'meu ta. xy 



in 9^n'di a ry 
ob gerv'a to ry 
eon serv'a to ry 
pre mon'i to ry 
e pTs'tolary 
im Sg'i na ry 
sti p^nd'i a ry 
de p6§'i ta ry 
a poth'e ea ry 



ji»^ 
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Lesson 170. 

The Latin preposition a, ab^ or absy means /rain or away; e. g.^ abrupt, 
(literally) broken from, hence disconnected, tudden. 



abate' 
a vert' 
a bridge' 
ab daet' 
abh6r' 



abjure' 
a brade' 
ab S9!nd' 
ab s6lve 
abase' 



&b'sen9e 
ftb'jeet 
ab'di eate 
ab'la tive 
ab'so lute 



a b5l'ish 
ab lu'tion 
abste'mioOs 
ab bre'vi ate 
ab'er ra'tiou 



Lesson 171. 



Ad means to. For easier pronunciation It is changed to a, a/, ag^ «^ mi^ 
apf ai't ast or a/, before various consonants. 



add' 
ally 
ad here 
ad join' 
ad mlt' 
ad du9e' 
ad vert' 



affix' 
ae 96pt' 
ae eord' 
ae euge' 
af feet' 
as eribe' 
as 96nd' 



an n§x' 
al I6t' 
af firm' 
ap peal' 
al lude' 
al lege' 
ap p€nd' 



^r^^f 



as pire 
ae quaint' 
an noun9e' 
ae erne' 
ae quire' 
adjdst' 
ap proach' 



Sr'ro gate 
ae'qui ^sqe' 
&g'gra vate 
Sn'no tate 
a,p'per tain 
as so'ci ate 
ap pre'ci ate 



Lesson 172. 

Con— changing to cOf cog, col, com, cor— means ivUh or together; e, g.t 
compassion, suffering with anothei\ 



eon eilr' 
eol late' 
eon tain' 
eon trdet' 
eon erete' 
eon nSet' 
eo here' 
eol l6et' 
eom mix' 
eom bine' 
'nilne^ 



eom pare' 
eom prSss' 
eom peer' 
eor r^et' 
eon du9e' 
eon 9ert' 
eon ^'irm' 
eon ehide' 
eon strue' 
eon t€nt' 
eom m6n9e' 



e6n'gress 

e6m'paet 

eom'pass 

eftg'nate 

eom'fort 

eom'mer9e 

eftm'mon 

eOn'eord 

e6n' verse 

eom'pa ny 

e6m'p\\ea\^ 



eom po'nent 
eom mtn'ffle 
eom mo tion 
eom pa'tri ot 
eom mfim'o rat^ 
eo-6p'er ate 
eon cgn'trate 
eo-e'qual 
eon etis'sion 
eo'ad ju'tor 
«.ci\femL^ ta. ry 



LATIN AND QREEK PREFIXES. 
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lesion 173. 

Latiu, ante, he/we; post, afier. 



an tique' 

an'cient 

pds'tern 

p5s'til 

post'scrlpt 

post'-date 

p5st pone' 

in'te date 

post-mor'tem 



Sntarc'tie 
^nt a9'id 
iln'ti dote 
^n'ti type 
^n'tl Christ 
^ii'tl pope 



¥o thg^rm 
^p'ogee 
^ phel'ion 



an te'ri or 
pos te'ri or 
&n'te past 
ftn'te room 
p5st'hu moils 
pCs'til late 
post na'tal 
ftn'ti quate 
ftn'te ced'ent 

Lesson 174. 

Greek, anti (aKri), against. 

an tith'e sis 
an tlph'o ny 
an tTp'a thy 
aH tlp'o deg 
an tilg'o nist 
an'ti no'mi an 

Lesson 175. 

Greek, apo (ajro), from or away, 

a pSl'o gy 
a p5s'ta sy 
a pos'tro phe 
a p5€ ry pha 
a p6€'a lypse 



an tt9'i pate 
an'ti qua ry 
an'te mtin'dane 
ftn'te pSs'ehal 
post'-di lu'vi an 
ftn'te di lu'vi an 
post'me rid'i an 
ftu'te me rid'i an 
ftn'te pe ntilt'i mate 



an't! di'max 
an'ti s^p'tic 
an'ti febrile 
an'ti birioQs 
an'ti spa§ mod'ie 
an'ti seor bu'tie 



a p5th'e €a ry 
ap'o the'o sis 
a poe'a lyp'tie 
ap'os t(>l ie al 
a pos'tro phize 



Lesson 176. — Write from Dictation: 

Antediluvian men are supposed to have lived to very great 
age. ^ An apothegm is a wise and pithy saying. — The posthu- 
mous fame of the greatest men is greater than that which they 
^'^joy while living. — Persons who live in malarious districts 
^eed antiseptic and antifebrile mediciu^a. 
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per vade' 
per gtst' 
per pl6x' 
pe ru§e' 
per suade' 
per spire' 
per verse' 



Lesson 177. 

i^ or pel means through. 



per'son ^ 
per'fume 
per'jure 
per tiirb' 
per chaii9e' 
per f6rm' 
per 9eive' 



~_/. 



per me ate 
per'vi otts 
per'qui §ite 
per'fo rate 
per'eo late 
per'se vere' 
per'ma nent 



pel lu'9id 
per sp^'tlve 
per etis'sion 
per fin'ni al 
per pfit'u ate 
per 9lp'i ent 
pfir'e gri na'tion 



Lesson 178. 

Counter and conti'a mean against. 



e^n'tra ry 


eoun'ter felt 


eSn'trast 


eoun'ter march' 


eSn'tra di€'t' 


€oun'ter mind' 


eOn'tra vene' 


eoun'ter pl5t' 


eftn'tra Mnd 


eoun'ter si^fn' 


€5n'tra dan9e 


eoun'ter vail' 


eoun'ter S-et' 


eoun'ter mine' 




Lesson 179. 


. 


Circum means ai-ound. 


9rr'€uit 


9rr'eum spfiet 


9rr'€U late 


9rr'eum seribe' 


9rr'€um flSx 


9rr'€um fuge' 


9rr'€um 8tan9e 


9rr etim'fer en9e 


9rr'eum vSnt' 


9rr'€um ja'9ent 



eoun'ter poige' 
eoun'ter searp' 
eoun'ter Mran9e 
eoun'ter move'ment 
eoun'ter efir'rent 
eoun'ter ir'ri tant 
efin'tra-ro ta'tion 



9rr'eum am'bi lent 
9rr'€um nav'i gate 
9rr'eum vo lu'tion 
9Tr'€um lo eu'tion 
9rr'eum val la'tion 



^ This word has a curious history. Literally, it means sound- 
ing throughy as the voice of an actor sounded through the mask 
which was always worn upon the stage of ancient theaters. 
Hence, persona meant a mask; thence it came to mean th© 
character assumed with it, and last of all the real being be* 
' *^9 mask. 



hi. 
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Lesson 180. 

leans asunder, away from, or simply reverses the meaning of 
-d to which it is prefixed. Write dia before each of the following 
and explain the derivative. 



mount 

charge 

claim 

b^nd 

cord 

a'ble 

loy'al 



a gree' 
a bilge' 
array' 
bilge' 
ap pear' 
en gage' 
con 96rt' 



.r/- 



quiet 
col'or 
Wn'est 



n.^t. 



cour age 
heart' en 
cov'er 
com'fort 



ar range 
ap point' 
ap prove' 
con t€nt' 
be lieve' 
s2,t'is fy 
ad vSn'tage 



Lesson 181. 



E or ex means out of; e. g.j elect, chosen out. 





e voke' 




ex hale' 




ex €rapt' 


ie' 


ex prSss' 


J 


ex poge' 


ige' 


ex port' 


t' 


ex change' 
ex pSnd 


t' 



ex hume' 
ex p€l' 
ex p6nd' 
ex tr^ct' 
ex plore' 
ex plode' 
ex claim' 
^x'ca vate 



6x'or cige 
ex cfij'pate 
ex pe'ri en9e 
e rad'i cate 
e miln'9i pate 
ex or'bi tant 
ex tSm'po rize 
e vSp'o rate 



Lesson 182. — Write from Dictation: 

Du fail of appointment, it is quite evident that you will 
appointed; but you need not be disheartened or dis- 
ed. Discontent is ingratitude, for the poorest of men 
5S many gifts from the bounty of Providence. — Many 
3 and wonderful treasures have been exhumed from 
cities. — When you are disengaged, may I exchi 
vith you ? 
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Lesson 183. 

/nte?'— changing to iniel before ^— means between or among. 
words on this page. 



In'ter 
Jn'ter 
In'ter 
in'ter 
in'ter 
in'ter 
in'ter 
in'ter 



cede' 

laye' 

poge' 

change' 

line' 

fere' 

fuge' 

I5ck' 



in'ter 5st 
in'ter ^et' 
in'ter mit' 
in'ter vene' 
in'ter weave' 
in'ter sSet' 
in'ter lude' 
in'ter eourse' 



in'ter 

in'ter 

in'ter 

in'ter 

in ter' 

in'tel 

in'ter 

in'ter 



Lesson 184. 

Pi-e means 6e/07'ff, either in time or place; e.g., pretext (Lc 
to weave) somethiiig woven before, like a vailj to conceal one* 



pre 9ede' 
pre diet' 
pre pare' 
pre sage' 
prejtidge' 
pre v6nt' 



pre gume 
pre elude' 
pre 9ise' 
pre seribe' 
pre fa9e' 
pre gerve' 



pre'vi oiis 
pre'ma ture' 
prgc'e dent' 
pre dis poge' 
pre'eon 9eive' 
pr^j'u di9e 



pred^ 
pre ec 
, pre m 
preg^ 
pre p^ 
pre-'e: 



pro vide' 
pro eure' 
pro elaim' 
pro du9e' 
pro fess' 
pro fane ^ 
pro lung' 
pro mote' 



Lesson 185. 

Pro means /or, /ort/i, or f&nvard. 



pro 9eed' 
project' 
pro tget' 
pro voke' 
pro trSet' 
pro trude' 
pro p6l' 
pro noun9e' 



prSm'ise 

prog'ress 

proffer 

pr5v'erb 

pro'logite 

prSs'peet 

proc'ess 

protest 



pr5ni 
pron 
pro f ; 
proh 
pro e< 
pr5m 
pro €] 
prog] 



^Pro, before; fanum, ajemple; what is outside of 
/ hence what is contrarv to \\o\\neaa. 



i«ty-i 
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Lesson 186. 

Bub means under y and hence inferior in degree or position. B changes 
to e,/, aud p before the same letters in the primitive. 



subdue' 
subjget' 
subjoin' 
sublet' 
sub merge' 
sub serve' 
sup port' 
supply' 

sub tract' 
suborn' 



sub sist' 
sub vert' 
suffuse' 
sup prfiss' 
sue 9eed' 
sup pose' 
sue €tim6' 
suffice (-fiz) 
sub mit' 
sub seribe' 



sGb'urb 
sub'ma rine' 
siib'sti tute 
stib'di vide' 
stib sid'en9e 
siib'ju gate 
sQf 'fo €ate 
sQb al'tei*!! 
stib a9'id 
sflb vfin'tion 



stib'se quent 
stib poe'na 
stib dea'eon 
stib ed'it or 
stib or'di luite 
stib a'que otis 
sfib-trCaj'u ry 
stib'lu na ry 
siib'eom m it' tee 
stib'ter ra'ne an 



Lesson 187. 

Bar and supe^- mean above ^ upon^ or in a high degree. 



B<ir'fa§e 
sfir'plus 
8iir'pli§e 
siir'feit 

8<ir'name 
^r'base 
sur'coat 
siir'vgy 

surcharge' 



sur tout' 
sur vive' 
sur mige' 
sur mount' 
sur round' 
sur prige' 
sur pass' 
su perb' 
su preme' 



su'per sede' 
su'per vene' 
su'per vige' 
su'per seribe' 
su'per add' 
su'per fine 
su pe'ri or 
" su'per a ble 
su'per ear'go 



su'per hu'man 
su'per f i'cial 
su'per ini poge' 
su'per in t^nd' 
su per'la tive 
su per'flu otis 
su'per 6m'i nent 
su'per sSn'su al 
su'per nat'u ral 



Lesson 188. — Write from Dictation: 

4 

Robert Langland and Geoffrey Chaucer were the earliest 
^^glish poets whose works can be read by unlearned readers, 
■^be first called himself Piers Ploughman, and wrote of and 
^^' the poor; Chaucer, on the contrary, was the poet of the 
^ich and powerful, among whom his life was spent. His 
poems are very beautiful. 
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Lesson 189. 



7Va»w means over^ beyond, or through. 



trans ^€t' 
tran s9Snd' 
tran scribe' 
trans mit' 
trans milte' 
trans plant' 
trans grfiss' 



trS-ns'it 
trans'ient 
trav'erse 
trans f er' 
trans form' 
trans fix' 
trans fuse' 



tran sude' 
trans pire' 
trans port' 
trans po§e' 
trans late' 
tntn'sept 
trans verse' 



trans p 
trans ti 
trilns'n 
trans &] 
tr^ns'n 
tnlv'es 
tr3,ns'ai 



Lesson 190. 



til'tra ma fine' 
ill'tra mon'tane 
iH'tra raiin'dane 
iirtra-tr5p'i€ al 
til'tra-rad'i eal 



Ultra, beyond; retix), backwards. 



. = '4 



re tro spSet 
re'tro grade 
re'tro S-et' 
re'tro 9ede 
re'tro vert 



.r'j 



re tro j 
re'tro ] 
re'tro ( 
re'tro ( 
re'tro i 



Lesson 191. 



Re, back or again. Find twenty common verbs to which yoc 
fix re, and imply a repetition of the act expressed by the p 
e. g,, make. Spell and define the foUoj^ing. 



re oqlnA' 
re prieve' 
re train' 
re strain' 
re qu6st' 
re quire' 
re trieve' 
re trfinch' 
re sp5nd' 
re hearse' 
re eruil/ 



*t 



re §eh'o 
re-e l^et' 
re pttb'lish 
re'pro du9e' 
re-en forye' 
ree'ol l^et' 
rSe'og nize 
r^l'e gate 
r^'ui gite 
re'-im burse' 

re mSm'ber 



re nas'9en9e 
re dgmp'tion 
re splSnd'ent 
re pfil'lent 
re mftn'strate 
r6§'o nant 
re'eon sTd'er 
re VI v'i fy 
re'-^ tab'lish 
r^s'ti tii'tion 
T^f or mskfUou 



rgg'ur r 
r^m'i n) 
re tal'i i 
re pii'di 
re stor'a 
re frlg'e 
re mu'n 
re it'er i 
re 9Tp'r( 
re du'pl 
re'ep p\ 



WORDS DENOTING ONENESS. 
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Lesson 192. 



Latin, auos, one. Write in ftill. 



it, 

ty, the state of being 

ion, the act of making 

ique', Hie only 

ite', to make 
§on, sounding 
€6rn, an animal with 
un- ^ i fi ca'tion, the ojd of making 
valve, a shell of 
verse, creation viewed as 
form, liaving always 
fa'cial, Imving hU 
fb'li ate, having 

i lit'er al, liaving but 
^ Ip'a rotis, producing 



> one < 



K. 



of Vie kind 

tone 
Jwm 

valve 

system 

form 

face 

leaf 

letter 

at a birth 



Lesson 193. 



Greek, /ui<$vof, onei single. 



Hn 



iTth, a jnllar made of 
gr&ph, a vrnting upon 
gr^m, several letters joined in 
ma'uia, derangement of 
ehdrd, an instriimeiH of 
rn'&eby, a combat of 
0- -^ e'ragy, government by 

g'Smlst, having f or allowing, but 
l6gt^, speech uttered by 
(ly, a song by 
svl'lable, a word of 
t6notis, uttered in 
^ strdph'ie, written in 



one 



) 



^ sbone 
subject 
figure 
faculty 
string 
urith one 

wife 

alone 

mourner 

syUahle 

tmie 
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Lesson 194. 



Latin, duo, two. 



dii- 



' ad, a union of 

al, consisting of 

al ist, one who believes in 

archy, qovemineiii by 

&ri ty, ihat ivhicJi expresses 

el, a conibat between 

St', a piece of music for 

plex, 
^ pli eate, to double, or multiply by ^ 



two< 



creative pri 
rulers 

persons 

performers 

fold 



bi- 



Lesson 195. 






Latin, bis, tivice. 


' eUp'su lar, liavivg ^ f seed vess 


96ph'aloiis, Imving 




lieads 


9tp'i toils, having 




lieads 


etis'pid, having 
dSn tate, Imving 




paints 




teeth 


Sn'nial, once in 




years 


•fid. 




deft 


fo'liate, having 




leaves 


g'a mist, Jiaving 




wives 


< nary, compounded of 


> two < 




liij'gual, containing 




language 


lit'eral, consisting of 




letters 


lat'eral, having 




sides 


nerv'ate, having 




nerves 


iio'iui al, consisting of 




terms 


nate, grooving in 




8 


par'tite, in 




parts 


ped, having 




feet 


va,lve, having 




valves 


( weekly, occurring once in , 




^ weeks 



WORDS DENOTING THREE. 
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Lesson 196. 



Latin, tres, tria, thrfie. 



treble, triple, trine, 

tre'foil, a plant having 

tri'pod, trfiv'et, a stool or table liaving 

tri'aii gle, a figure having three sides and 

tri'archy, government by 

tribe, (originally) one of 

tri'eolor, having 

tri chord, an iristrument of 

tri elKn'i tim, a room with coucfies on 

tnetis'pid, having 

tn eOr'po rate, having 

tn'dent, a scepter of 

tridgnt'ate, having 

tri^n'nial, occurring once in 

trfph'thong, a combination of 

tri pst'al oid, appearing to liave 

triplicate, multiplied by 

trip'tych, a painting or altar piece in 

trireme, a galley with 

tris^t', to cut into 

tri tim'vi rate, government by 

tri une', 

Trin'ity, Hie union of 

^fjno'mial, consisting of 
^rill^'gual, containing 
^^ partite, consisting of 
Wogy, a series of 
'^Jeh^t'o my, division into 
^^j m6rph'igm, crystallizing in 
''^m&W, a term of 

IS^yph, cbn ornament in 
^''i fes'yi a'ted, surrounded by 



Hiree fold 


i< 


leaves ina duster 


(< 


feet 


(( 


angles 


(( 


rulers 


i i 


( divisions of the 
( Roman people 




(< 


colors 


(< 


strings 


(( 


sides 


(< 


points 
bodies 


(( 


(< 


prongs 


n 


teeth 


il 


years 


(< 


vowels 




petals 


i( 


parts 


(4 


rows of oars 


il 


parts 


CC 


men 


i( 


in one 


(( 


1 persons in one 
\ Godhead 




(< 


terms 


f 


languages 


(( 


parts 


(< 


dramas 


(( 


parts 


il 


forms 


(i 


Tnonths 




parts 
baud* -- 



G. S. ft 
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aet'or 
aet'ress 

fte'tion 
a'gent 



Lesson 197. 



Latiu, ago, I cust or lead; actum, done or acted. 



en &et' 
ej act' 
€0 det' 
reaet' 
trans aet' 
co'gent 



a'gen 97 
&et'u ate 
^x'i gent 
&et'u al 
o'ver Set' 
eoun'ter &€t' 



nSv I gate 
!n'di gen9e 
fex'i gen 97 
ex Ig'u oils 
am Mg'u oOs 
9tr'€um nftv'i gate 



Lesson 198. 



Latin, aer, and Greek, acp, air. 



r z 



aer- 



ate, to supply tuith 

i al, pertainijig to 

i form, resembling 

o lite, a sioTie falling from tJie 

onaut, one who navigates the 

^I'o gy, the science of the 

o man'9y, divination by means of 

6m'e ter, an instrument for weighing 

ds'eopy, observation of the 

o ph3^', a plant growing in Hie 

stUt'ies, the art of navigating tJie 



^ air 



Lesson 199. 

Greek, apx6i, chief; ttpx^^ beginning. Explain the following, from th^ 
Dictionary. 



mftn'areh 
pa'tri areh 
te'trareh 
ehtri arch 
ar'€hive§ 
areba^ie 



an'areli y 
hfip'tareh y 
du ar €hy 
m6n'ar ehy 
hi'e rarehV 
6Yi gareh'y 



iir'cha Kgm 
ar'ehe type 
arch dea €on 
arch blsh'op 
arch prSl'ate 



arch duke' 
arch dftch'ess 
arch prfig'hy ter^ 
mo nar'ehie al 
an ar'chie al 
toVW «l'o gy 



WORDS DERIVED FROM LATIN. 
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Lesson 200. 



LAtin, csedo, I kill. 



frat'ri- 

fe fint'i- 

mat'ri- 

P^r'ri- 

so rfirt- 
su'i- 

tyran'ni- 



gide, the murder or murderer of 



fa brother 

a human being 

an infant 

a mother 

a fatJier 

a king 

a sister 

one^s self 

a tyrant 
^a prophet 



Lesson 201. 



Latin, fero, ferre, to bear. 



^13 r! 

froudl 

Pomi 
^'e mi 
«omn! 
s^p'o ri 

thuri 



[ 



-f er oiis, bearing orprodtidng 



^ gold 

straw 

pain 

flowers 

flame 

leaves 

gems or buds 
honey 
metals 
all kinds 

apples J or large fruits 
dusters 
sleep 
sleep 
stars 
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Lesson 202. 

Define the following derivatives of the Latin verb, facere, to make or 
do; €. g.f defeat, to uiKio, 

fd€t' fea'gi ble ef feet'u al rau ntf 'i 9en§e 

feat bSn'e fit &f^& ca'cious be n6f' i 9en9e 

fde'tor ar'ti f 196 eo'ef fi'cient sig nif i eanye 

fd9'ile b6n'e £196 liq'ue fde'tion vfir'i fi ea'tion 

ef ^96' s&e'ri fi9e (-f iz) stu'pe f 3,€'tion ver'si & ea'tion 

de ^9e' de'i fy sSt'is f^e'tion 02.9'! fi ea'tion 

af feet' eoun'ter feit pfit'ri fiie'tion jiis'ti fi ea'tiou 

de feet' ef fi'cient ma.n'u fdet'ure s&ne'ti fi ea'tion 

in feet' de fi'cient bfin'e fde'tor glo'ri fi ea'tion 

ef fSet' om nif 'ie mal'e fec'tor per s5n'i fi ea'tion 



Lesson 203. 

Jjatin, fortis, strong ^ brave; fors, chance. 

for9e force'ful fort'une for tu'i totis 

fort^ for 9i ble fort'u nate for tu'i ty 

forte ^ for'ti fy mis fort'une un f6rt'u nate 

eom'fort f6r'ti tude re'en f or9e' eom'fort a ble 

effort eom'fort er eom'fort less for'ti fi ea'tion 

fdr'tress fort'al 190 eoun'ter-fert f6r'ti f i'a ble 



Lesson 204. — Write from Dictation : 

Nature and art have combined to make Gibraltar th^ 
strongest fortress in the world. Quebec was formerly calles^ 
the " Gibraltar of America," but its fortifications are now di. i 
mantled. — Fort Hamilton and Fort Wadsworth guard one ca 
the entrances to New York Harbor. — Burke was si great or*^ 
tor; but debate was not his forte. He was effective in pr*^ 
pared speeches, but deficient in repartee. 



'Fort, a strong-hold; forte, a sfrong poml iu cKarocter ar ability. 



SUN AND EARTH. 
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Lesson 205. 

Write in full the following derivatives of qXco$, the mn. 



Be'lio-^ 



p'o lis, city of 

I'ater, one who worships 

trope, a plant which turns toward 

9611' trie, relating to the ceyiter of > the mn 

m'S ter, an instrument for measuring 

g'raphy, a description of 

seope, a glass for viewing 



geo--^ 



Lesson 206. 

Tea, the earth. 

^9€n'tri€, relating to the center of 

9ye'lie, periodically encircling 

de, a crystalline stone formed like 

d'e sy, 0ie art of detei'mining the figure of 

g'o ny, the doctrine of the formation of 

I'm phy, a description of [the 

Yo gy, the science of the structure of \ earth 

m'e try, tJie art of measuring 

man'9y, divinaiion by lines and dots on 

r'gie, a poem on the cultivation of 

s'eopy, knowledge gained by inspection of 
^ se Ifin'ie, belonging to Hie relations of the moon wiiJi ^ 



Lesson 207. — Write from Dictation: 

Heliolatry was probably the earliest form of false worship, 
^e of its seats was Heliopolis, in Egypt, where a calf was 
"Onored as an emblem of the sun. — Geometry was first 
^died in Egypt; for the yearly overflow of the Nile obliter- 
ated the boundaries of fields, and new measurements were 
^uently required. The name was afterwards applied to tk^ 
S^Qeral filbience of magnitudes. 



QRADED-SCHOOL SPELLER. 



Delliie rrom ttia dleUoDary the follDvlDK derlvatlrea at the Ontki 

grapbelD (yps^fr., to ivrlte or dtlineatt; sramiua, (tpwhi), Ouit vUth U 



grStn'mar tel'e graph orthog'ra phy 

graph'ie gram ma'ri an eoj mOg'ra phj 

an'a gram gram mat'ie al «hi riig'ra phy 

di a gram bi Ogra phy blb'll Og'ra phy 

ep'i gram eth DOg'ra phy Ifit'i er>g'ra phy 

"o graph Bte nfig'ra phy ha'gi 5"' ' 

- ■ ' ■ -^'ra phy - . . . 



ESifa graph to pOg'ra phy par'al lel'o graifl 

tH'o graph ty pOg'ra phy tOp'o grftph ie ei 

pho'to graph xf l6|'ra phy (zi) Rir to bi Ofra phy 



Lesson 809. 

ExptalD ttie IbllonlnK derivatives o( Latin, gradlor, Eresans, lo go iltp 

grade' de grade' ag gr&'sion rSt'ro grade 

de gree' di grSss' di grSs'sion 56H'ti grade 

e'greaa trans gr&s' pro grga'sioii plan'ti grade 

la gress grad'u al pro grfia'sive in gre'di ent 

eiSB'gress grad'u ate trans gr&'sion deg^ra da'tion 

progress gra'dient gradation Qn der-grad'ii ate 



Xesson 210. — Write from Dv^atim: 

Have you read a biography of Dr. Noah Webster, the dis- 
tinguished lexicographer? It is singularly free from typo- 
graphical errors, which, printers know, are not easy to aroid. 
— Xylography is the art of engraving on wood. — In the prog- 
ress of the arfa, photography and lithography have gained 
man}' new applications. — Can you imagine a college grada*t« 
deScieat in grammar and oitYiograpb^l 



NAMES OF SCIENCES. 
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Lesson 211. 

te in fall the following derivatives from the Greek Atfyoc, diteouTMe 
^nce, with their definitions. 



r5 

3n5 

€hd 

omo 

n5 

md 

e& 

'6 
lr5 
[in5 
teor5 
th5 
jr6 
rd 
ithd 

35 

;h5 
en6 
^2'i 5 
to 
€h5 
in5 

5 



-I'ogy, (Ae mence of 4 



stars 
life 
time 
shells 
insects 
nations 
derivations 
ancestry 

the eaiih's stntcture 
measuring time 
water 
hymns 

tJie atmosphere 
myths 
the dead 
nerves 
birds 
bones 
disea^se 

parts of the brain 
living beings 
plants 
the sovl 
the usefvl arts 
Ood and his relations 

to men 
animals 



Lesson 212. — Write, from Dictation: 

bural History is a description and classification of objects 
1 exist in the material world. It includes entomology, 
aology, mineralogy, conchology, ichthyology, — or the 
3e of fishes, — phytology, zodlogy, and several other 
ihes. It is distinguished from natural philosophy, which 
ins the causes of material phenomena, and from meta- 
C8, which deals not with appearances but with mind and 
rinciples of being. 
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Lesson 213. 

LAtin, paA/bt, father ; mater, mother; frater, brother. 



pater'ual 
ma ter'nal 
fra ter'nal 
pat'ron ize 
mat'ron ize 



pa ter'ni ty 
ma ter'ni ty 
fra ter'ni ty 
pit'ri mo'ny 
maf ri mo'ny 



-'j 



fra'ter nize pa'tri iireh'ate 



pa tron 
ma'tron 
fri'ar 
pa'tri ot 
p^t'ron age 
m&t'ron age 



pa tris'tie 
p&t'ro nym'ie 
pa'ter nCs'ter 
pa'tri 5t'i€ 
pa tri'cian 
pa'tri al 



Lesson 214. 

Frango, I break; fractum, broken. 



frail 

Mg'Ile 

frail'ty 

frae'tion 

fraet'ure 



in fringe' 
in fraet' 
re frdet' 
fr^'ment 
frfte'tiong 



in fran'gi ble 
re fran^gi ble 
fra gll'i ty 
refrae'tory 
rfif ra ga ble 



re fr&e'tion 
in frae'tion 
in fringe'ment 
sax'i frage 
frag'men ta ry 



Lesson 215. 

Fendo, / weigh ; pondus, a weight. 

ex p6nd', to weigh mU * per'pen die'u lar, the line of 

pfin'sion, a stated aUovxitice * weight 

perpfind'). ' h '^ 4h^ 'A p^n'dera ble, t^i can fteioeigAed 

w / 1 r to weiofh lift zfie nnvfici .v/j « * i a * 

pander j ^ ponder oils, weighty 

com pfin'sate, to pay an equiv- pdn'der oils ly, heavUy 

(dent im p6n'der a ble, dekitiUe of 

pound, a unit of weiglit weight 

pre p6n'der ate, to exceed in p6n'der al, estimated by weight 

weight prep5n'deran9e,«ieperiorii;ei^^ 

Lesson 216. — Write from Dictation : 

The different degrees of refrangibility in light have given u& 
nearly all the beauty of the natural world. If the several ray^ 
of the solar spectrum had been equally refracted, or if no re^- 
fraction took place, we should be living in a world without color. 



^Because, before the days of coinage, gold and silver were 
}reighed out in payment for any puTcYvai^e. 



LATIN AND GREEK ROOT-WORDS. 
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Lesson 217. 



Latin, nosco, I know ; notum, known; Greek, Yiyi^tuaKeiv, to know. 



fa5w 

faown 

name 

note 

^nome 

no'tiye 

no'tiou 



€6n note' 
de note' 
ig nore' 
fcre knbyf 
^6'mon 



€6g'ni zant 
rge'og nize 
ig'no rant 
ig no'ble 



:t/4 



no ta ry 
no'ta h\e 
no'ti ^ 
n6m'i nate 
n6m'i nee 
eCn'nois seiir 
&n'no tate 
ae fcnSwl'edge 
no ta'tion 



rfie'on noi'ter 
prog nSs'tie ate 
pre'eog ni'tion 
no'men elat'ure 
Jg'uo ra'mus 
un faiow'a ble 
re eSg'ni zan9e 
eSg'ni za ble 
phyg'i 6g'no my 



Lesson 218. 



Latin, populus, the people. 



p5p'u lar, bdoved by the 

p6p'u lotis, full of 

pdp'u la9e, the commmi 

p6p'u late, to fiU vritJi 

p6p'u la tion, tlie whole mass of 

p6p'u lar ize, to make agreeable to the 

ptib'lie, belonging to the whole 

piib'lish, to rnalce knotun to the 

ptlb'li €a'tion, the aH of rnxxking known to 

re ptib'lie, a government by tlie 



people 



Lesson 219. — Write from Dictation : 

Philosophers think that they have discovered the limits of 
^^^ knowable. — A physiognomist can read the character of a 
P^^son in the features of his face. "The countenance," said 
*^ ancient sage, " is a continual, silent discourse of the 
mind." — The Assyrian kings transported many thousands of 
^^Uehtes to the depopulated districts oi "NL^Oiia.. 




caVas to I'O'' ifaJrian' . ,. 
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Lesson 221. 



Latin, Deus ; Greek, ec<k, Ood. 



delist, the'ist, one who believes in a 

de'lgm, the'igm, hdief in the existence of 

de'ity, Ihe being or nature of 

them'ogy, the science which treats of 

the5€'ra9y, government by 

thedph'any, a manifestation of 

the 5d'i 57, a vindication of Hie justice of !• God 

the 6s'o phy, supposed intercourse with 

the'op neust'ie, given by inspiration of 

thedm'aehv, (wposition to the unll of 

de'i fi ea'tion, the act of exalting to tike rank of 

en thii'gi &«m, (lit.) Hie state of one inspired by 

&p'o the'o sis, supposed elevation of a mxyrtal to ihe rank of a ^ 



Lesson 222. 



Write Id ftiU and explain the following derivatives. Greek, ^wfi}, a 



" ^t'i€S, the doctrine or science of 
ogram, a diaracter representing a 
ogr&ph, an instrument for perpetuating 
6g ra pby, description of tfie laws of voccd 
6Yogy, a treatise on 

^ o type, a type or cJiaracter representing j 



ph6n--< 



> sound 



eiV- 
€a€o 
ant! 
sym' 
teu t6 J 



' agreeable 
disagreeable 
>-ph5iiy-{ alternating ^sounds 

harmonious 
repetition oj Wvt same\ 



^ 
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Lesson 223. 



Greek, /lerpoK, a measure. 



areo 
an'e mo 
ba ro 
gajo 
gil'va n6 
e'lee tr5 
hygr6 
mierC 
pyr6 
pho t5 
ther m6 



m'e ter, an instrument 
for meamring 



^density of liquids 

force of vrind 

weight of atmosphere 

amount of gas 

force of galvanic cinrent 

electricity in air 

moisture 

minute objects 

expansion by heat 

intensity of light 
^ variations of heat 



di & ^ r through a body 

pen til >• m'e ter, measure I of five poetical feet 
hex a 3 (^ of six poetical feet 



Lesson 224. 

Latin, pono, I put or place; posltum, placed. The litei'al or materia 
meaning is here given. Explain the customary use of these words, an 
make nouns of them by changing the final e to ition. Write and defia 
the nouns. 



poge, 
€om poge' 
de pose' 
dis poge' 
ex poge' 
im poge' 
In'ter poge' 



- f 



pro poge 
op poge' 



-_-.' 



sup poge 
trans pd^^ 



> to put or place 



J 



V 



together 

dmvn 

apart 

out, lay open 

upon 

betiveen 

before 

against 

under 

JTom oue sicJc to another 
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Lesson 225. 



ne the following compounds and derivatives of pono^ posiium. 



ire 

\ 

.ge 

nan 
borse 
laste' 
jhaige 



post pone' 
ex pound' 
re poge' 
pur'pose 
de pone' 
eom pound' 
pro pound' 
post'-of'ft9e 
post'mas ter 



pog'i ttve 
po §f tion 
ap'ro pos' 
op po'nent 
pre dis poge' 
su'per poge' 
im pos'tor 
eom po'nent 
pro po'nent 



prSp'o sl'tion 
pre'dis po'nent 
ap'po gite ness 
de p5g'i to ry 
re pog'i to ry 
eom p5g'i tor 
dis'eom pog'ure 
Sp'po gi'tion 
In dis'po gl'tion 



Lesson 226. 



Latin, porto, I bear or carry. 



rt" 


por'ter 


rt'» 


port'ly 


►ort' 


port'age 


rt' 


port'a ble 


ort' 


im p6r'tant 


^t' 


im port'er 


port' 


de port'ment 



porte'-mon naic 
portman'teau T-to) 
port fo'li o 
port'-era'yon 
port ettl'lis 
sup port'a ble 
Im'por ta'tion 



Lesson 227. — Write from Dictation: 

3 electro-magnetic telegraph, the telephone, and the pho- 
ph are all American inventions. By means of the first, 
igence can travel with the speed of lightning all around 
orld; through the second, voices can be heard at a dis- 
of hundreds of miles; and the third preserves the im- 
ons made by sound-waves, and can reproduce the sounds 
selves after long intervals of silence. 



e Lessons 142, 18h 
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Lesson 228. 



Latin, traho, 1 draw ; tractam, drawn. 



at tr&€t' 
ab str^t' 
€on trSet' 
de tr^et' 
dis tr^et' 
ex tra€t' 
pro trSet' 
re traet' 
sub trSet' 
por tra/ 
draw, drag 
trail 
dr&g'gle 



1 



^ <o draw < 



11 



to 
/rom 

down^ to d^ame 

asunder 

from, 

out, to lengthen 

ba4^ 

under, to withdraw 

unth pen or pencil 

cUong the ground 



tr^e'tion, the act of drawing 

tr^et'or, thxit whim draws 

tr^e'ta blc, easHy led or drawn 

trSe'tile, ihat can he drawn out 

siib'tra hgnd', tJie number to he drawn from another 



Lesson 229. —Write from Dictation: 



Astrology was the science of ignorant ages, when the s\ 
were supposed to exert great influence over human destinie^^' 
When the world became more enlightened, astrology gav^ "^ 
place to astronomy, which ascertains the true laws and rel^^*^ 
tions of the heavenly bodies. The labors of the astrologer^' ^ 
were not wholly useless ; for the tables, which recorded the^ ^ 
observations of planetary motions during many centuries, hair -^ 
been serviceable to wiser men. — A scholar should be tract^*^ 
ble; a metal may be tractile. Copper, being a very ductiE^ 
or tractile substance, may be drawn out in wire to a gref** 
length. — Traction engines ixve used ^oy Oi\wn\xv^ Vv^vry load 3- 
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Lesson 230. 

'Ute In ftill and define the following derivatives of the Greek word. 
(t^Ac), afar off. 



f = 



^< 



gr^m, a message sent to 
graph, an apparatus for sending messages to 
phone, an instrument for conveying sounds to 
scope, an instrument enabling one to s€e at 
seCp'ie, pertaining to, or discoverable by, a telescope 



a distance 



Lesson 23L 

Greek, skopeo ((tkoWm), I look. 



j'tro 

Ir'o 

^gro 

i'ero 

i lei'do 

) Ifim'o 

5th'o 



^ scope, an instrument for ^ 
showing 



>e, view, design^ 



' positions of the stars 

weight of the air 

moisture in the air 

miaU objects 

a variety of forms 

objects oblique to the eye 
^ condition of the chest 

bishop, one who oversees 



Lesson 232. — Write from Dictation : 

be first telescope was constructed A. D. 1608, by a Dutch 
tacle maker. Prince Maurice of Nassau, then chief mag- 
ite and Captain General of the United States of the Neth- 
nds, wished to keep the invention a secret in his own 
itry, on account of its importance in war. The wonderful 
ruments found their way, however, to London, Paris, and 
lice; at the last named city, Galileo, the great Italian as- 
lomer, heard of them with delight. In 1609, he made a 
scope much resembling a modern opera-glass, with which 
liscovered the moons of Jupiter, and the spots on the sun. 



>ee also helioscope^ Lesson 205, and telescope, li^i^'aox^ 'lliKs. 
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Lesson 233. 

Latin, tritas, rubbed or worn away. 

trite, loom out, as an oft repeated remark 

trit'fi rate, to ruby grind, or bruise 

trit'fi nVtion, the act of reducing to pouxier by grinding 

at tri'tion, the act of ivearing away by friction 

€un' trite, broken or worn by sorrow for sin 

€011 tri'tion, Vie state of bei)ig worn by penitence 

Lesson 234. 

Latlu, vita, life; vivo, I live; mors, mortis, death. 



vi'tal 


vict'tttil 


VI va'ciotis 


mor'tal 


viv'id 


im mor'tal 


m6rf'gage 


milr'der 


vi'tal ize 


mort'main 


m6r'ti fy 


€on vlv'i al 


re vive' 


vi vlf ie 


vi va9'i ty 


sur Vive' 


viv'i sSc'tion 



,-^t. 



sur viv or 
sur viv'an9e 
vi tal'i ty 
m6rt'u a ry 
mor tal'i ty 
im'mor tal'i tj 



e volve' 
in volve' 
re volve' 
vo lute' 
vol'urae 
wal'low 



Lesson 235. 

Latin, volvo, voiutum, to roU, 

in'vo lute 
9rr'€um volve' 
dis'in volve' 
eon'vo lute 
ob'vo liite 
vol'u ble 



Sv'o lu'tion 
€5n'vo lu'tion 
rfiv'o lu'tion 
in'vo lu'tion 
vo lu'min otiB 
re volv'en 97 



Lesson 236. — Write from Dictation: 



The books of the ancients were long sheets of parchment ov 
vegetable tissue, written over with a pen, and rolled upon * 
staff. Hence they were called volumes or rolls ; and we have r©* 
tained the name though we have greatly altered the shape of 
the object. The cheapest book-material in ancient times was 
made from an Egyptian reed called papyrus, whence we have 
derived our word joajoer. 



ENGLISH AND LATIN WORDS. 
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Lesson 237. — Equivalent Expremons. 



English 

•ed 
,dr&f2 

idV 

Ing 

ly 

b'ly 

ly 

d'ful 

Tul 

I'ful 



%i 

t'ness 

'ness 

pi ness 

th'ing 

k'ing 

rifind'ly 

jf/it'eu 



IxUin 

r^'i denye 
af fec'tion 
Sn'mi ty 
ap'pre h^n'sion 
S,m'i €a ble 
s^n'ti ment 
a'mi a ble 
mor btf i€ 
mor'tal 
&n'i mat ed 
t^r'ri ble 
o'di oiis 
ve ra'cioils 
do mSs'tic 
fe ro'ciotis 
vo ra'cioiis 
n(5x'iofis 
ve 169'i ty 
96 l6r'i ty 
fe li9'i ty 
r^s'pi ra'tion 
€5g i ta'tion 
in im'i eal 
il lu'mi nate 



Old English 

life 

stress 

stir 

lift 

en liv'en 

buy 

brink 

light 

pla9e, st^ad 

be seech' 

erown'ing 

wr&tcWed 

be gin'ning 

for give' 

i9eVchSst 

fa'ther ly 

broth'er ly 

moth'er ly 

earth'ly 

h&iv'en ly 

kind'ness 

wor'ship 

praige' worthy 

make 



Latin 

vi tan ty 
Sm'pha sis 
in'sti gate 
Sl'e vate 
ftn'i mate 
pur'chase 
miir'gin 
ra'di an9e 
lieu 

sttp'pli eate 
e^r'o na'tion 
mig'er a ble 
€om m6n9e'ment 
piir'don 
re frig'^er a' tor 
pa ter'nal 
fra ter'nal 
ma ter'nal 
ter r^s'tri al 
ce ICs'tial 
be n^v'o len9e 
ild'o ra'tion 
laud'a ble 
mdn'u f^et'ure 



}Gesson 238. — Write from Dictatim: 

acaulay says of Dr. Johnson that he made less use than 
other eminent writer of those strong, plain words, Anglo- 
m or Norman-French, whose roots lie in the inmost depths 
ur language ; and that he felt a vicious partiality for terms 
ih, long after our own speech had been fixed, were bor- 
?d from the Greek and Latin, and which, therefore, even 
n lawfully naturalized, must be considered as born aliens, 
entitled to rank with the king's Etv«\\>b\\. 
G. 8. 7. 
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Lesson 239. — Miscellaneoua Words of Greek Origiiu 



Tf. 



poet 
85ph'ist 
ath'lete 
sphe'roid 
rh5m'boid 
symp'tom 
pro' to pla§m' 
mne mdn'ies 
syn dp'sis 



6x'o dCis 
ti'ftg'e dy 
edm'e dy 
j5seu'do nym 
pSn'ta teueh 
^'sta sy 
2)8alm'o dy 
p€d'a g6gue 
or'tho d«3x 



e €5ii'o my 
phe n5m'e non 
ea. tas'tro phe 
a ii6n'y mofis 
mi s<5^y nlst 
pa ro^hi al 
e piph'a ny 
met a phyg'ies 
mSt'a mdr'phw 



Lesson 240. — Words borrowed from Balian. 



stGe'co 

la'va 

frgs'eo 

dit'to 

eiln'to 

vis'ta 

gQs'to 



stae ea'to 
le ga'to 
p! d,z'za 
re gat'ta 
urn brgl'la 
im brogrrio 
f i S-s'eo 



d6m'i no 
eu'po la 
pdr'ti €0 
stu'di 
al bi'no 
a da'gio 
ma la'ri a 



vir'tu 6'so 
dil'le tan'tJ 
3fn'flu fin'za 
mae'a ro'nl 
ver'mi yfel'tt 
l^z'za ro'ni 
ehi* ar'-os €11' 



Lesson 241. — Words derived from tlie Spanisli, 



tar'iff 
traffic 
€5r'ral 
pla'za 
jttn'to 

eafi'on (-yon) 
ere'ole 
€5ch'i neal 
chUp^ar r&V 



si €r'ra 
si 6s' ta 
ar ma'da 
gu6r ril'la 

flo tiria 

gua eha'ro 
gua'ia etira 
mos qui'to 
91U eho'na 



som brg'ro 
a do'be 
dii €n'na 
va nKl'la 
ba na'ua 
gua na'€0 
in'di go 
btif 'fa 15 



puii€ til'io 
pge'ca dll'lo 
d&'per a'do 
ftl'li bus'ter 
arii ga'tor 
/la'ci gn'da (a'tlie-) 
se no ri'ta (sen'yo-) 
sar'sa pa rll'Ia 
El'Do ra'do 



WORDS OF VARIOUS ORIGINS, 
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Lesson 242. — Words of Arabic Origin. 



dl van' 

ea'liph 

siirtan 

na'dir 

ze'aith 

at'tar 



Ig'lam 
m5§'lem 
ko'ran 
§i'pher 
al eaid' 
al eal'de 
ea'di 
sher'bet 



aVeo r&n 
al'eo hoi 
a l6m'bi€ 
al'ma n^e 
al'che my 
ehgm'is try 
al'ge bra 
al'ka li 



S,m'u let 
min'a ret 
^'i muth 
tiiris mau 
ar'se nal 
tam'a rind 
^rka best 
Al deb'a ran 



Lesson 243. — National and Local Adjectives.^ 

Example: Suliote, a native of Suli; Palermitan, a native of Palermo. 



Sm^r'ni ot 
Sp^z'zl ote (sp6t'- 
J^.au'pli ote 
Mo're ote 



0. 

- / 



.f! -J 



Ep'i rote 
Hy'driote 
C^p'ri ot 



Por'tu guege G6n e vege' 
) Bilr mege' Lue ehei^e' 
Chi nege' 
Jap'a nege 
Mai tege 



Mo'de nege 
Fl5r'en t!ne 
G6n o ef?e' 



Ar'ra gon ege' Par'me gan' 
Si'a mege' Al'ge rhie' 



Bolo5nege'(-yez) 
Mar'seil lais' (-ya) 
LyonnatV (le-) 
Mil'an ege' 
Bor'de laiV 
V'i'en nege' 
Pa rig'ian 



Lesson 244. — Write from Dictation. 

Tiseful as the foreign elements in our language may be, it is 
^^ill true that " English speech sounds best from English lips." 
"^ home is better than a residence; neighborhood than vicinity; 
^'''otherly love than fraternal affection. One may as well begin as 
^^^^mence a task, and help is often more welcome than assistance, 
^ is better to give than to donate, or even to present; to talk 
^^an to converse ; to buy than to purchase ; to regain health than 
^ convalesce. Half-educated people are often fond of magnilo- 
quent expressions, while the greatest and wisest use the sim- 
plest words. 



See Lesson lOh 
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GRADED'SCHOOL SPELLER. 



Lesson 245. — MiaceUaneous Words. 



hSsh'eesh 

ehlo'ride 

fhlo'ral 

lils'cioiis 

fri6n(i'ly 

i4;r!t'tcn 

myr'rAine 

plack'et 

ial'chion 

a'kir 

der'vish • 

some'what 

• 

€lear'an9e 
g/ioul'ish 
sou yhOng' 
se'quen9e 
9fe]e 



9y€la men 
syc'a more 
€a,p'tain 9y 
hand'ker chief 
vig'or oGs 
vll'i fy 
9har'la tan 
9yn'o sure (-shure) 
eiVdia rist 
av'a lanclie' 
S€r6f' u la 
Alo'ro form 
ehlo'ro phyl 
blas'phe motts 
hyp'o erite 
par'al l6l 
czar'o witz 



d&m'as 9ene 
eh&m'o mile 
sto'i 9!§m 
pSl'y chrome 
phy'§'i 91st 
niQs'eo vite 
chSe'o late 
be lea'gi^er 
ai Mn'tus 
per ni'cioOs 
ex haust'ion 
hep'tareh y 
au spl'cioiis 
pro pi'tioiis 
eha ly b'e ate 
€ha me'le on 
9y'€lo pe'an 



Lesson 248, — Same ExercUe Omtinued, 



m6r'tise 

mori'gage (-gej) 
Chris^'mas 
mau'ger 
maud'lin 
mea'ger 
m6ad'5w 
dye'-house 
inav'ish 
Sx'areh 
sofith'ern 
piqt/ant 
pln'na9e 
eph'od 
vlct'italg 
\\gn ette' (-yCf) 
eon t&mnf 



jgop'ard y 
hgm'or r/iage 
mu'9i lage 
hSm'i sphere 
Se'o ly te 

rgg'ervoir (-vw6r) 
€6l'on nade' 
pyth'o ness 
sye'o phant . 
pyr'r^o nlst 
pyr'a mid 
kb'yrinth 
myr'i arch 
spg'cial ty 
aph'o rigm 
Hu'gi^e n6t 
trou ba Aowt' 



gym na §1 uff»- 
hy per'bo le 
hy drdp'a thy" 
pe riph'er y 
phy ke'ter y 
ly ean'thro p^ 
hy pdth'e eat^ 
al l6p'a tliy 
ho'me 5p'a tb» 
phyg'iCg'nor:* 
9y^lo pe'di a* 
sar eCph'a gt^i 
p5l'y tgeh'ni^^ 
hi'e ro glypt^' 
par'ti 9! pie 
ma h6g'a ny' 
pa rSn^he sis 



PART I I I. 



Lesson 247. — Bays of the Week. 



Sttn'day, {he Sun^a 
Mon'day, the Moon's 
Tueg'day, Tin's 
W^neg'day, Warden's 
Thiirg'day, Thdr's 
Fri'day, FriWs 
Sat'urday, Sdt'um's 



day 



First Day 
Seco7id Day 
Third Day 
Fourth Day 
Fifth Day 
Sioiih Day 
Sevendi Day 



^^p tSm'ber, 



Lesson 248. — MonHis arid Seasons. 

A'pril, May, are Spring Months 

Ju ly', Au gust, are SXvm'mer Months 

Oc to'ber, No v6m'ber, are Au'tivmn Months 

Jan'u a ry, F6b'ru a ry, are Wln'ter Months 



Lesson 249. — Words connected with Government. 



!^^o'gress Pr^'i dent 

^n'ate Ex ge'u ttve 

^fip'u tie§ L^'is la'tlve 

^om mtt'tee Ju dt'ci a ry 

-f^arlia meiit R^p're §6n'ta ttve 

^^b'i net Dl plo'ma 9y 



SSe're ta ry of State 
Post'mas ter-GSn'er al 
At tor'ney-GSn'er al 
En'voy-Ex traor'di nary 
MKn'is ter-Pl6n'i po tgn'ti a ry 
FSr'etgfn Rela'tion§ 



Lesson 250. — Write from Dictation: 

The Congress of the United States consists of a Senate and 
* House of Representatives. Two Senators are chosen by the 
^^gislature of each State; and one Representative is elected by 
the voters of each Congressional District. 



UHADED-SCUOOL SPELLER. 




XM80IL 252. — Forms 1/ Government. 



king'dom 
re pQb'lie 
eOm'mon wfialtli' 
tyi-'au ny 
dSs'pot fgm 



im pc'ri al I§m 
de mJJe'ra ^y 

Sr'is We'ra 57 . 
plu Mie'ra §y 
mSn'areh y 
du'ar ehy 



fil'i gareh'y 
pa ah^lie 
vije roy'al ty 
au tfin'o my 
ftu Me'ra sy 
sij'ze rain ty 



Lesson i^S.— Write from Didatum: 

Three provinces, which formerly belonged to the TurkS- ^^' 
Empire, obtained their autonomy, — i. e., the right of , self-g^^^'^ 
ernment, — within the third quarter of the nineteenth centu ^^^■ 
Moldavia and Wallachia were formed into a new prineipali */. 
under a hospodar chosen by the people with the consent "^ 
the sultan. Still later, Ser via became independent under OBS 
of her native princes. — Egypt is ruled by a khedive. 



LAW TERMS. 






Leason 2S4. 


-Words med in 


writ 


plaint'iff 
defend'aut 


ap pel'Iant 


plea 


in dict'ment 


JQdge 


arrtat' 


ar raiju'ment 


«ft«Se 


decree' 


eon vie'tion 


8Qit 


B6n'ten§e 


ae quit'tal 


8Qe 


dia charge' 


sub pce'na 


«laia 


re prieve' 


eon'ata ble 


charge 


ver-diet 


eq'ui ty 


e6«rt 


sher'iff 


cliftn'9e ry 


stat'ute 


en act' 


eOd'ify 


^'dlet 


enjoin' 


leg-islate 


"ii'geBt 


appeal' 


mag'ia trate 
rerer ee' 


P&l'dMt 


ar rai jl' 


ti'tle 


dis train' 


ju'rist 


baiPift 


defeult' 


fid'vo eate 



af' fi dfi'vit 
Jlt'i^a'tion 
ar'bi tra'tion 
ei^n'dem na'tion 
ju'ris eOu'ault 
ar bIC'ra ment 
adju'di ea'tion 
pr5s'e eu'tion 
so llc'it or 
mu nl^'i pal 
ju rid'ie al 
le gal'i ty 
le git'i mate 
lu'ter na'tion al 
juris pru'dense 
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GRADED-SCHOOL SPELLER. 



Lesson 255. — Maieriah and Methods of Writing j etc. 



scribe 


scribT^lc 


script 
scrawl 


9i'pher 
v^l'lum 


scratch 

clerk 

slate 


pa'per 

parch'ment 

tab'let 


chalk 


short'-h&ud 


type 
tome 


fb'lio 
quar'to 



m^n u script 
pir'a grilph 
bul'le tin 
chri^n'i cle 
coun'ter si^ 
oc ta'vo 
in'ter line' 
Gn'der sign' 
ste're o type 



hi'e ro glyph'ic 
chi T6grn. phy 
ca lig'ra phy 
ty pCg'ra phy 
ste n5g'ra phy 
pict'ure-iori'tmg 
du'o d69'i mo 
dc'to d69'i mo 
im'pri ma'tur 



Lesson 256. — Words relating to Literature. 



style 

sketch 

phrage 

ptin 

brogite 

trope 

tongt^ 

speech 



ob scure' 
con 9ise' 
dif fuse' 
sue cinct' 
ver Dose' 
dJc'tion 
id'i om 
co'pi oils 



&l'pha bet 
sylla ble 
vo'ca ble 
pOl'jr gl6t 
l6x'i con 
Ss'say ist 
lit'er al 
syn'o nym 



am Wg'u otts 
per spic'u otts 
ex u'ber ance 
pe riph'ra sis 
pla'gia rl§m# 
flg'u ra tlve 
mo n5t'o noiis 
gran dil'o quer 



Lesson 257. — Write from Dictation: 

The art of printing from movable types was invented ^ 
three European mechanics about the middle of the fifteent 
century. Koster, of Haarlem*, made separate wooden type' 
and with them printed the first book, A. D. 1438; Gutenberg 
of Mentz, cut metallic types, and another German cast theiU' 
Our type-foundries now cast innumerable fonts of metallic 
letters. When the compositor has made a correct copy of the 
matter to be printed, a solid plate of each page is stereotyped 
or electrotyped ; and a "Lightning Press" soon completes the 
work by producing a multitude o? \i!cv^xe?»s>\on.a. 



MEDICINE AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
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Lesson 258. — Words iised in Physiology. 



nerve 
brain 
skftU 

t'liyme 
chyle 

gland 

IflUgg 

fleart 



tis'sue (tish'shu) 

mgm'brane 

mu'€oiis 

mtis'9le 

stom'aeh • 

gas'tric 

pr59'ess 

se'roils 

plgx'us 



dertoid 

thy'roid 

€ho'roid 

flgx'or 

mo'tor 

sSn'sor 

sut'ure 

ster'num 

lar'ynx 



ar'ter y 
au'ri e\e' 
v^n'tri ele 
€u'ti ele 
ear'ti lage 
lig'a ment 
ver'te brse 
€5n'dy loid 
^lav'i ele 



a,d'i pose 
96riu lar 
erys'tal line 
r^t'i na 
tym'pa niim 
gan'gli on 
era'ui um 
braeh'i al 
di'a phra^m 



Lesson 259. — Diseases and Medicines. 



ty'phus 
tfphoid 

eatarrh' 

r^'barb 

sGl'phur 

«Wphor 

strych'nine 

qurnine 



bron elii'tts 
€on siimp'tion 
jpneu mo ni a 
diph the'ri a 
ehCl'e ra 
eon ggs'tion 
r/ieu'raa tt§m 
ap'o plfix'y 
in sdm'ni a 



^n'o dyne 
stim'u lant 
o'pi ate 
2,n'ti dote 
e^Yo mel 
mer'eu ry 
glyc'er ine 
eap si etim 
f 6b'ri fuge 



elilo'ro form 
lan'da ntim 
bgria dftn'na 
an'ses th^t'ie 
s6p'o rif 'ie 
mSn'in gi'tis 
pSr'i to ni'tis 
pa ral'y sis 
neu ral'gi a 



Lesson 260. — Prcyperties ami States of Matter. 



8^1'id 

flu'id 
l^'e Otis 
ffi'§ion 

Wter 



rar'i ty . 
dgn'si ty 
m^g'ni tude 
ex t^n'sion 
ex pSn'sion 
eo he'gion 
at tr^e'tion 



po r6s'i ty 
te na9'i ty 
due tiri ty 
trae tiFi ty 
pa9'i ty 
trans par'en 9y 
Mn'gibiVlty 



e'las ti9'i ty 
v^l'a tin ty 
sSl'u bll'i ty 
so no'rotis ness 
di vig'i btl'i ty 
eom biis'ti biVi ty 
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GRADED-SCHOOL SPELLER. 



Lesson 26L — Qualities and States of Mind, 



shrewd 

vkgue 

keen 

eadm 

quick 

blflnt 

staid 

erazed 

weak 

r&pt 



a cute' 
as tute' 
€on fu§ed 
a lert' 
€l6v'er 
sfifct'le 
th6usf^t'ful 
pfin'sive 
m sane' 
whlm'gie al 



fr&n'tic 


sa ga'ciotis 


mght'y 


im par'tial 


shftl'low 


ju dl'ciotts 


learu'ed 


dog mat'ie 


eau'tiofis 

• • 


so phlst'ie al 


stu'di Otis 


in t^li gent 


eu'ri Otis 


DO l^m'ie al 


sa'pi ent 
du bi otts 


dYs'pu ta'tioiis 
eftn^tro ver'siaL 


cr^'u lotis 


en thu'g] &s'tie 



Lesson 262. — Verbs denoting Mental Actum. 



search 

jiidge 

thiijk 

wei^^ 

€5n 

stttd'y 

ean'vas 



in v6nt' 
dis etiss' 
de du9e' 
as sume' 
eon 9ede' 

Ere giime' 
e lieve' 



re fleet' 
in quire' 
neg Ifiet' 
eon 9eive' 
per yeive' 
re v6lve' 
eon fute' 



ez &m1ne 
eon sld'er 
de §i'pher 
in ter pret 
dis tto guish 
S,n'a lyze 
m^'i tate 



seru'ti nize 

de ter'mtne 

de mftn'strat^^ 

in vSs'ti gatfe^ 

i d^n'ti ty 

dis erlm i na'fc* 

in ter'ro gat^ 



Lesson 263. — A few British Authors, 



Shak'speare 

Mirton 

Dry'den 

Beat'tle 

Camp'fcell 

Cole'rtdge 

Words'worth 

Soutb^ey 



Byron 

Sheriey 

Keats 

SeOtt 

Car'lyle 

Klogs'ley 

Huflf/ie§ 

Haps 



Tfin'ny son 
Bu eh&n'an 
Swtn'burne 
Ros s^t't'i 
MCr'ris 
Mau'ri9e 
In'ge low 
Btovjn'lu^ 



Froude 
Free'man 
Mgr'i vale 
Leck'y 
Dlck'eng 
Th&ck'e ray 
Bul'wer 
Lew'es (lu'i^) 
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1 ^ 


^ 


( 




i ' 


,■.1; 


Wm^^^^'^S^M 


l-| 


^ 


^^^P^^L ^y^MjSi 


i^ /^ 


P|l 


B|^«[HHL^^^% 


^W 


ImI 



3 related to War. 



efln'seript 
Bquad'ron 

Ito'cer 



hftrse'-guard 

fttn'ner 

<iwl'nan§e 

ear'tridge 

poVder 



platoon' 
re treat' 
sue eftmfe' 
earn paiyn' 
dra goon' 
h^S^r' 
bri gade' 
cartel' 
ear touch' 
gre nade' 
pon toon' 



mtts'ket ry 
eftv'al ry 
In'fant ly 
grfin'a dier' 
fii'slleei-' 

hSl'ber dier" 
ean'non fide' 
€ftn'non eer' 
gar'ri son 
r^g'i ment 



pro' to «&! 
bat t&l'ion 

sharp'-shoot'er 
de tach'ment 
niil'i ta ry 
bel llg'er ent 
ea plt'ii late 
in dfim'ni ty 
pre Ilni'i sa rlej 
piig'I fi ea'tion 



Lesion 265, — English and Ameiican Generals. 



^firl'borowoft 
iy«l'Ungton 
^a'pur 



Waab'ing ton Gates HftVe lock 

MaV'ion Greene Bur goyne' 

Moul'trle Lee Gova-s^'ia 
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Lesson 266. — Wm-ds related to War. 



s^r geon 

neu'tral 

seuf'fle 

skrr'mish 

€on'fli€t 

bat'tle 

stnlg'gle 

r&m'part 

re dou6t' 

bar b6tte' 

lu ngtte' 



Sm'bu lan9e 
hSs'pi tal 
mon'i tor 
i'ron-elad 
en eoiin'ter 
sur rgn'der 
en gage'raent 
in trfinch'raent 
in vfist'ment 
per eils'sion 
proj6et'!le 



par'a pet 
a bfit'raent 
&b'a lis 
9it'a del 
pari sade' 
eoun'ter searp 
bar'bi ean 
bat'tle ment 
miVni ment 
how'it zer 
bay'o net 



bilst'ion 

br&ist'work 

gla'9is 

^r'tie 

bul'wark 

plck'et 

sto'try 

fcr'ay 

vdl'ley 

fftr'lou^ 



Lesson 267. — Names of Ftdies and Marine Anirruda. 



trout 

sole 

bass 

shad 

shark 

whale 



bream 

earp 

perch 

chub 

daye 

sm^lt 



hSr'rlng 

gOdg'eon 

flOun'der 

stiir'geon 

saZm'on 

tilr'bot 



lam'prey 

sar'dine 

mKn'now 

raGl'let 

had'dock 

ttin'ny 



raack'er el 
stlck'le bae 
ar'go naut 
naii'ti ids 
ae t!n'i a 
sea-l^p'arA. 



Lesson 268. — Names of Qaadrupeds, 



fawn 

• • 

bi'son 
horse * 
lynx 
91 vet 
au'roehs 
hj e'na 



e'land 

ta'pir 

llama 

jack'al 

iron" 

ti'ger 

pan'ther 

eo yote' 



jag'u ar' 
por'eu pine 
pSe'ea ry 
an'te lope 
wol'ver ine' 
9ham'ois (-y) 
go ril'la 
ieh neu'mon 



rein'deer 

roe'biick 

qflag'ga 

ze'bra 

gi raffe' 

ggmg'bok 

sprlng'bok 

aaYd'vark 



6l'e phant 
ea mSl'o pard 
dr5m'e da ry 
kan'ga roo' 
ar'ma dil'lo 
rhi n69'e ros 
Mp'po p(')t'a mus 
o rang'-pu tang' 



BIRDS AND INSECTS. 




6'ri ole 


king'f Ish er 
mOck'iug-brrd 


Sr'tolan 


pi.r'o quet 


hQin'ming-bird 


Ofi'silrage 


tflck'a too' 



Leuon 269. — Names of Birdt. 

^uk pheag'ant vJHt'ure 

dflck par'tridge eOn'dor 

goose spir'row ea'gle 

«oot spoon 'bill hSron 

loon pig'eon Oa'prgy nightfiD gale al'ba truss 

grouse eflr'lew pir'rot ptitr'nii gan gf r'fai » 

quail swal'low bft'tern pel'i eau lam'iuer 



Leeion 270. — Names of ItmecU. 

wasp erick'et lo'ettst grasslifip per 5! ea'da 

taQth ear" wig wee'vil bftt'ter fly uCe'ro phore 

BplilQX bee'tle gad'fly e^trys'a Ita 'iMi«t-^'X\sis 
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Lesson 271. — Preciaus and Valuable Stones. 



dia'mond 

sar'di tis 

to'paz 

6'pal 

ru'by 

hi^r'yl 



ja'9inth 
o'nyx 
jasper 
gar net 
tGr quoi§' 
ftg'ate 



Sitp'phire (sifir) . 
tour ma line 
ear'buB ele 
am'e thy^st 
sar'do nyx 
ehrys'o lite 
# 



^m'e raid 
ekrys'o prage 
rndTaehite 
earnel'ian 
ehal 9M'o ny 
la'pis l&z'u li 



Lesson 272. — Stones used for Paving, Building, etc. 



flint 

quartz 

(/neiBS 

S9hlst 

griln'lte 



mar'blc 


h6rn'bl6nde 


dole mite 


feld'spar 


llg'nite 


ft'ti'thra 9it^ 


tu'fa 


ba salt' 


trftv'er ta[ii<= 


sand'stone 


eon glCm'er ate 


pdr'phy ry 


lime'stone 


ser'pen tine 


81 en ite 



so'lo 

eho'rus 

t^n'or 

o'boe 

eor'net 

bas soon' 

trom'bone 



Lesson 273. — Words relating to Music, 



so pra no 
eon tral'to 
bar'i tone 
quar t6tte' 
pro'gramme 
li brgt'to 
re hear'sal 



o'ver ture 
sym'pho ny 
so na ta 



eon 9er to 
ean ta'ta 
5p'er a 
fugwe 



vi'o Ion 96110 (-cha-) 
fiph'i eleide 
dr'ehes tra 
phil'har mdn'ie 
r69'i ta tive' 
^n ta'gi a 
fir'a td'ri o 



Lesson 274. — Noted Musteal Composers, 



B'cieh Han'del 

SpoAr Hay'dn 

Raff Ver'di 

Bgr'li 02 Schii'bert 

Au'ber (o'b^r) SpluVmann 



Bee't/io ven 
Men 'dels so/in 
Mey'er beer 
Ru'ben stem 
"BoVeV d\et\' 



Wag'ner (vaeh-) 
Giorda'no (jor-) 
Pii'les tri'na 
Mo'zart (mots-) 
Bft^ si'ui 



WORDS USED J.\ ARCHITECTURE. 




1 276. — W<ir<U wed in Archileciure. 



GOth'i« 


ar'ehi trave 


Nfir'man 


vea'ti bule 


TflaVaii 


ped'i ment 


DOr'i« 


mQl'ti foil 


I«u'ie 


ftr'abesqw* 


Co rin'thi an 


bal'ua trade 


Com pCslte 


pa vll'ion 


By zan'trne 
irfo rfeque' 


ve riln'da 


pOr'ti eo 


tri'glyph 
gargoyle 
papTtal 


rathe'dml 


ba sll'i ea 


en titb'la tura 


ped'es tal 


e&r'y at'id 
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Lesson 276. — Great Sculptors and Painters. 

Phid'i as GiSt'to ( j5t'to) Tl'tian 

Spa'gffio let'to (-nyo-) Pfi ru gi'no Bel li'ni 

Prix !t'e le§ Ra phii'el or \ Cagfl iii ri (-ya-) 

Ghib^r'fi Raffamo ) Delaro9he^ 

Bru nel Igs'ehi Cor rSg'gio Kaurbach (kowl-) 

Do na t^rio Ca'rac'ci (-rat'che) Syhgf fer 

Mils sac'cio r-siit'cho) Ca'ra vag'^io Ge r6me' (zhe-) 

Mich'ael An ge lo Do'me ni eh'i'no Mfiis s5n'ni e?*' 

Bu5'nar ro'ti (bwo-) Giu'lio Ro ma'no Dan'neck er 

Lg'onar'do ) Cimabu'e ) Cano'va 

da Vlu'ci (-che) j (Che mii boo'a) j Thor wald'sen 



Lesson 277- — Frendi Authors^ OenercdSf and Statesmeti, 

C6r neille' (-nae) Ba zaine' Lii'mar tine' 

Rii 9me' Si'mon (mong) Tal'ley rilnd' 

Mol iere' Bro gflie' (brol ye) Ou'di no^ 

Pas'eal Au male' (6 mal) Ri9he Yi ed' 

Gui zolf Tro 9hu' Saiut Ar naud' (-n^ 

Thi ^rs' Ju no^ (zhu-) Me ri mee' 

Lit tre' Des saix' Cav aigh ae' (-S-n y&b 

Rous seau' (-so) De Stael' Cha teau bri and' 



Lesson 278. — Oerman, ditto. 

Gce't^e (ge'ta) Big'marck Wallen stem 

S9hn'ler Molt'ke Met'ter nieh 

Rieh'ter Httm'boHt Man'teuf fel (-1 

H^r'der Bun'sen Frei'li grat^ 

He'gel Nie'bu/ir (-boor) Au'er baeh' (c 

Lgssing Rau'ke Strauss' (stro^ 

Wie'land (ve'liint) S9lile'gel Beust' (boist) 

Leib'nitz S9blirmann Fieh'te' (fek' 

Lie^btg S^hwein'furt/i Jaeo'bi (yii' 



ASTRONOMY AND GEOGRAPHY. 
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Lesson 279. — Words used in Astronomy, 



eclipse' 

trWsit 

orb'it 

quad'rant 

sfix'tant 

Jir'ele 

ze'nith 

na'dk 



nSb'u Ise 
n^b'u lar 
p3.r'al l^x 
ap'o gee 
p6r'i gee 
zo'di ae 

syz'y gy 

(fiiirnal 



e elip'tie 
&s §6n'sion 
as'ter oid 
Ple'ia de§ 
sat'el lite 
e'qui n5x 
e qua' tor 
a phel'ion 



de'eul ta'tion 
rSVo lu'tion 
§€ii trip'e tal 
9611 trir u gal 
d^'li na'tion 
€5n'stel la'tion 
e'qui nSe'tial 
p6r'i herion 



Lesson 280. —Frife from Dictation: 



States 

Maine 

NewH&mp'shire 

Ver m6nt' 

Mfts'sa chu'setts 

Rhode Is'land 

Con ngct'i eut 

New Y6rk' 

New Jer'gey 
PSnn'syl va'ni a 
Dgl'a ware 
Ma'ry land 
Vir gin'i a 
Wgst'Virgln'ia 
North'Caroli'na 
South'C&roli'na 
Geor'gi a 
Fl5r'i da 
Al'a bii'ma 
MJs'sis slp'pi 

G. s. 8. 



Capitals 

Au gtis'ta 
Cfineord 
Mont pe'lier 
Bfis'ton 
Prfiv'i denye 
Hart'ford 
Al'ba ny 
Trgn'ton 
Har'ris btirg 
Do'ver 
An nSp'o lis 
Rlch'mond 
Wheel'ing 

Co liim'bi a 
At l^n'ta 
Tal'la has'see 
Mont gom'er y 
J^ck'son 



States 

Lou i §i a'na 
T^x'as 
Ar k^n'gas 
M!s sou'ri 
T6n nes see' 
Ken tttck'y 
II li noig' 
In dl a'na 
Ohi'o 
Ml9h'i gan 
Wis €5n'sin 
I'o wa 

Min'ne so'ta 
K^n'gas 
Ne br^s'ka 
C6l'o ra'do 
Ne va'da 
Or'e gon 
Carifdr'nia 



Capitals 

New Orleang 

Aus'ttn 

Lit'tle R6ck 

Jgf fer son Cit'y 

Nash'vnie 

Frank'f6rt 

Spring'field 

In'di an Hp'o lis 

Co lilm'bus 

L^n'sing 

Mad'i son 

T>Q8 Moines 

St. Paul 

To pe'ka 

ljme6ln 

Dfin'ver 

Car'son Cit'y 

Sa'lem 

S&.e'ra.ia&x!L'ta 
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Lesson 281. — Names of the Territories and Hieir Capitals. 



Da ko'ta 
M6n ta'na 
Wy o'ming 
Tda ho 
Wash'ing ton 



Yauk'ton 
Hel e'na 
Qhey 6nne' 
Boise Cit'y 
O lym'pi a 



A las'ka 
U'tali 
Ar'i zo'na 
New Mgx'i €0 
In'di an 



Slt'ka 

Salt Lake Cit'y 

Tue'son 

San'ta Fe' 

TaA le quaA' 



Lesson 282. — Spanish-American Countries and Capitals, 



M6x'i €0 Mgx'i eo 

Gua'te ma'la Gua'te ma'la 
San Sal'va dor San Sal'vii dor 



Nie'ara'gua Mana'gua 
lion du'ras Co'may a'gua 
C5s'ta Ki'ea San Jo'gg (ho'§i 



Co Wm'bi a 
Vgn'e zu e'la 
Ee'ua dor 
Peru' 
Bo YWi a 



Bo go ta' 
Ca ra^e'as 
Qui'to (ke-) 
Li'ma 
Sucre 



Chni 

Ar'ggn tine 
Re ptib'lie 
U'ru guay 
Par'a guay 



San ti a'go 
Buenos Av i 
(Bo'nusari 
M5n'te yid't 
A sGn'cion 



Lesson 283. — Cities of Central and South America. 



(Jar'ta ge'na 
Mii'ra eay'bo 
Es'se qui'bo 
Par'a mar'i bo 
Pa ra' 
Ba Ai'a 
Ki'o Jangi'ro 



Val'pa rai'go 

Co quim bo' (-keem-) 

Po to'si 

Ar'e qui'pa 

Cal la'o 

Truxil'lo (trooheel'yo) 

Guay a qu'il' 

LaPiiz 



Pan'a ma' 

Oa xa'ea (wa ha'ka) 
A ea pul'eo (-pool-) 
Chi hua'hua (che wa'vva) 
Gua'da Iji xa ra (-ha-) 
Gua'na xua'to (-hwa'to) 
Zii ea te'eas 
CoQh'a bam'bft 



GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 
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Lesson 284. — Bays, Gvlfiy and Lakes, 



Cam pea'chy 

Te huan'te pec (-hwan-) 

Tain pi'co 

^a ra na gua 

P^s'sa ma quod'dy 

^"a.r'ra gan'sett 

Ch^'a peake 

A.l'be marie 



Ap'pa lach'ee 
Mat a gOr'da 
PSn sa eo'la 
San'D'i g'go 
Mon te rgy' 
Mack Sn'zieg 
St. Law'renye 
^hii leur' 



Atli'a ba^'ea 
Win'ni p^g 
Su pe'ri or 
Mi9h'i gan 
Hu'ron 
E'rie 
On ta'ri 5 
^bam plain' 



Lesson 285. — American Towns and Oities. 



N"ew Y6rk 
Phll'a da'phi a 
jj^i'ook'lyn 
St, Lou'is 
y hi ca'go 
^Jtl'ti more 
^s'ton 
Vtii'9in na'ti 
^ew Or'leang 



San'Fran gis'co 
Btif fa 15 
Wash'ing ton 
New'ark 
Lou'is ville 
Cleveland 
Pitts'barg^ 
De troit' 
Mil wau'kee 



Al'ba ny 
Pr5v'i den9e 
RCch'es ter 
Arie ghfi'ny Cit'y 
Syr'a euge' 
Wprces'ter 
Mto'phis 
Mobile' 
Fmgh keep'sie 



Lesson 286. — West India Islands. 



'a mai'ea 



Cu'ba 

Hafti 
Sin'Do miij'go 
Por'to Ei'eo 
Mar'ti niquef 
An'tilles (an'teel') 
Do'mi ni'ea 
Mftnt'ser rat' 
Saint Chris'to pher 
Guii'de loupe' 



Ha va'na 
Ma tan'zas 
Puer'to Prin'9i pg 
Trin'i dad' 

Port'au Prince (oprans) 
Tua ya ma 
Nas'sau 
E leu'the ra 
Gre na'da 
A giia'da 
Or ehil'la (-ya) 



Cu'ra 90a' 
Tor tii'ga 
An gun'] a 
An ti'gua 
Bar ba'doeg 
To ba'go 
Port Koy'al 
S(>ar'bo rough 
Chris' ti an stadi 
May a gua'na 
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Lesson 287. — Dominion of Canada. 

Hall fex Ta'dous s&€ To rrtn'to 

Ple'tou Que b^' Kings'ton 

Syd'ney Mon tre al' Ru'pert 

Char'lotte-town La (^hine' Vi€ to'ri a 

Frfid'er ick ton Ot'ta wa Man i to'ba 

Lesson 288. — Countries and Cities in Asia. 

Si be'ri a Hin do st&n' KAi'va 

Mant choo'ri a Be loo'chis tSn' Bokh a'ra 

Chi'nepe Tar'ta ry Af g/ian'is tan' Sam'ar eand' 

Mongo'lia Pe/sia (-she a) Del'hi (del'le) 

Ja pan' A ra'bi a Cal etlt'ta 

Ton qu'in' (keen) An'a to'li a Pe kin' 

A nam' Ar me'ni a Shang hai' 

Si am' Tur'kes tan' To kf o 

Bur'mah S^/i a Yo'ko ha'ma 

Lesson 289. — Islands. 

B6r'ne 6 New GuXn'ea Mar qi^'sas 

Su ma'tra Tag ma'ni a Geor'gi an 

Cgl'e be§ (biz) New Ul'ster Pit'eairn's 

Lu zon' New Mtln'ster Fee'jee or Fi'ji 

Ja'va New Lein'ster Ha wai'ian 

For mo'sa New Zea'land Mad'a gas'ear 

Lesson 290. — Countries and Cities in Africa. 

Mo r^e'eo Zu'lu Al'ex an'dri a 

Al ge'ri a Caf fra'ri a Cai'ro 

Tu'nis Trans' vaal C5n'stan tine 

Trip'o 11 Or'ange Rlv'er Phil'ippe ville 

E'gypt Cape CSl'o ny Al gier§' 

Nu'bi a Guin'ea Zan'zi bar 

Ab'yssin'ia Li be'ri a Pdrt'Natal' 

Zau gue bar' S^n'e gam'bi a Cape'Town 

Mo'zam biqtte' Si gr'ra Lg 5'ne Mon ro'vi a 

So fa'la Sou dan' Free'town 



WORDS VARIOUSLY ACCENTED. 
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Lesson 291. 



Words spelled alike, but differing in accent and meaning. 



Jlb'sent, not present 
affix, a syllable added 
S-b'stract, a summary 

a€'9ent, greater stress of voice 

eSn'duet, deportment, guidance 
efin'fine, a common border 
con'iure, to enchant 
€5n serve, a sweetmeat 
€5n'sole, a hraxiket 
e^n'test, strife, debate 
e^n'tent, whit is contained 
eSn'traet, an agreement 
edn'trast, opposition of qualities 
€6n' verse, familiar discourse 
€5n'vert, one who has changed 

his opinions or character 
€5n'vi€t, a person proved guilty 
€6l'le€t, a short prayer 

€5n'voy, a protecting force 

€5n'fli€t, strife, struggle 
€5n'9ert, harmony of views 



ab s€nt', to uritlidraw 
affix', to attach, to subjoin 
ab street', to take from 
ae 5611 1', to utter with greater 

stress 
eon diiet', to lead, to guide 
eon fine', to hnprison 
eon jure', to implore earnestly 
eon serve', to keep safe 
eon sole', to comfort 
eon tSst', to dispute, to strive 
eon t^nt', to satisfy 
eon trSet', to draw together 
eon trast', to place in opposition 
eon verse', to talk together 
eon vert', to turn from one state 

or character to another 
eon Viet', to prove guilty 
eol ISet', to bring together 
eon voy', to a^ccompany and pro- 
tect 
€on fllet', to oppose violently 
eon 9ert', to plan together 



Lesson 292. — Write from Dictation: 



Conflicting interests often lead to physical conflict. — Con- 
victs in France are sometimes chained at the oar, and some- 
times transported to Cayenne in South America. They can be 
convicted of crime only by the testimony of credible wit- 
nesses. — Readers of an instructive book are well contented to 
find it supplied with a good table of conleivU. 
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Lesson 293. 

Words alike, or nearly alike, in spelling, but different in accent and 
meaning. 



Au'gust, ihe eighth month 

de'9ent, becomina 

d&s'ert, a solitude ; forsaken 



de'tail, a minute particidar 
differ, to vary; to disagree 
di'gest, a collection of laws 

dassified under titles 
fe'say, an aUempt; a short 

writing 
Sx'pert, one who has skill or 

knowledge 
^x'port, act of carrying or send- 
ing abroad 
fis'eort, attendance for honor or 

safety 
6x' tract, what is drawn out 
fer'ment, internal agitation 
fre'quent, often met with 
gallant, noble; brave 
ln'9ense, perfume exhaled by 

heat 
In'erease, augmeivtation ; prod- 

uee 
In'stiiiet, inward impulse 
In'sult, gro^ abuse; affront 
in'va lid, a sickly person 



augiist', noble; stalely 

de s§6nt', a going down 

de gert', to ahandon 

de§ gert', the last course at 

dinner 
de tail', to tell wUh minuteness 
de fer', to postpone; to put off 
digest', to work over, as ih^ 

stomach does food 
essay', to try; to attempt 



ex pert', taught by practice 

expdrt', to carry aitt of ih^ 

country for sale 
es €6rt', to accompany urith hon(^ -3 

ex trSet', to draw out 

fer mgnt', to work, as yea^ 

fre qu6nt', to visit often 

gal fetnt', a fop ; a beau 

in 9€nse', to provoke ; to enra^^ 

in erease', to become greater 

instinct', animaled; ynoved 
in stilt', to treat vrith contempt 
in v3.rid, of no force in law 



Lesson 294. — Write from Dictation: 

The month of August Was so named in honor of Augustus, 
the Urst Roman Emperor. He affected no august ceremonial, 
but Jived with the simple dignity oi a. c\\.\i^xv ^wd senator. 



WORDS VARIOUSLY ACCENTED. 
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Lesson 295. 



Different only in accent and meaning. 



^^fn'ute (-it), sixty seconds 
^b je€t, any Hiing considered as 
^separate from ifie mind 
P^rTiime, agreeable odor 
f^^r'mit, a wriUen license 
Pi*e'fix, a syllable put before 
Prelude, an introductory strain 

P^^m'ise, ivhat is proved or os- 

turned 

P^r'fect, complete; consummate 

F^^^g'ent, now existing 
F^^^d'uye, what is yielded 
E^^o'9eedg, product; issue 
t>:t*6g'ress, advancement 
t^^6j'e€t, a plan 
t^^o'test, a formal dissent 
■*^^b'el, one who revolts 
■*^^f' use, vHiste matter 
^^'tail, sale in small parcels 
^tib'jeet, one who owes allegiance 

^Vi'pine, a verbal noun 

"Mjr'meiit, anguish 



mi nute', very small 

ob j^t', to nwke opposition 

per fiime,' to make fragrant 
permit', to aUow; to tolerate 
pre fix', to place before 
prelude', to play before; to pre- 
cede 
pre mige', to offer beforehand 

per f^t', to finish; to Tnake per- 
fect 
pre §^nt', to give ; to set foiiJi 
pro du9e', to bring foi^ih 
pro 9eedg', goes forward 
pro gr^s', to advance 
proj^et', to scheme 
pro t^st', to affirm or oppose 
re b^l', to cast off allegiance 
re fiige, to decline ; to r^ect 
re tail', to sell at second hand 
subject', to subdue 
su pine', indolent ; inert 
torment', to inflict pain 



Lesson 296. — Write from Dictation: 



Can you obtain a permit to visit the Arsenal? No written 
order is required, but tlie sentry will permit us to enter. 
— The supines of a Latin verb are sometimes considered as 
cases of the infinitive mood. A supine disposition is exposed 
to many temptations. 
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Lesson 297. 



Words spelled differently bat pronounced alike, or nearly so./ Make 
sentences to illustrate their meaning. 



ail, to trmible 

ale, a liquor 

all, ihe whole 

awl, a shoemaker^ 8 tool 

aisle, a passage 

Idle, an island 

aiit, an insect 

aunt, a pare)it^s sister 

are, part of a circle 

ark, a chest or vessel 

al'ter, to change 

al'tar, a place for sacrifice 

as 9611 1', tJie act of rising 

as s6nt', to agree 

ate, did eat 

eighty twice four 

au'ger, a tool 

au'gur, to forbode 

augf/it, anything 

6ught, should 



bail, security 

bale, a larae bundle 

ball, a glwe 

bawl, to cry noisily 

bay, a7i inlet of the sea 

bey, a Turkish officer 

b6ll, a resounding vessel 

b^lle, a fine lady 

blew, did Mow 

blue, azure 

bar'on, a nobleman of low rank 

bar'ren, unproductive 

base, the foundation ; low ; vile 

bass or base, the lowest part in 

music 
been, past participle of be 
bin, a large box 
bough, a branch 
bow, to bend; the prow of a 

ship 



Lesson 2dS, — Write from Dictalion: 



If your brother has aught against you, you ought to be rec- 
onciled with him before you offer any gift at the altar. Frank 
confession will alter his feeling toward you; and God accepts 
no sacrifice except from honest hearts. — Noah, coming forth 
from the Ark, saw a brilliant arc spanning the heavens. — 
The smallest church in the United Kingdom is on the Isle of 
Man. It has no aisles, but only a wave ot <ieivtral passage. 



WORDS OF SIMILAR SOUND, 
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Lesson 299. — Same Exercise Ckmtinued. 



beau (bo), a fine gentleman 
bow, a weapon; a trimming 
bo, a word vsed to frighten 
brake, a check; a kind of fern 
break, to sever ; to fracture 
brfiad, cereal food baked 
brfid, trained; educated 
hor^onghy an incorporated town 
btir'row, a rabbit hole 
bourne, a limit; a ^oal 
borne, carried along 
bom, brou>ght into life 
bole, a kind of day 
boll, a pod or capsule 
bowl, a hollow vessel 
btit, except; neveiiheless 
biitt, the larger end ; an aim 
beer, a matt liquor 
bier, a litter for iJie dead 
by, near; beside; adjoining 
buy, to purchase 
bye, a dwelling 



bri'dal, relating to a bride 
bri'dle, a curb ; a rein 
€a,n'non, a great gun 
eSu'on, a church law ; a clergy- 

man attached to a cathedral 
eSn'vas, sail-cloth 
eSn'vass, to solicit votes 
e&nt, religious hypocrisy 
Kant, a German philosopher 
eSp'i tal, a chief dty 
eap'itol, the chief government 

building 
e^r'at, a twentyfourili part 
ear'rot, a vegetable 
east, to tlirow 
easte, a rank in society 
eane, a walking-stick 
Cain, the first murderer 
9ede, to surrender 
seed, the germ of a plant 
9eil, to finish the top of a room 
seal, to fasten a letter 



Lesson 900. —^ Write from Dictation: 



The driver must use the brake in descending the hill, or we 
shall break our bones. — Where did you buy your bread ? At 
the baker's shop by the river. Is the baker a well-bred man? 
I only know that he makes excellent bread. — Many English 
towns, like Derby, Ashby, etc., have names formed with the 
Saxon word bye^ meaning a dwelling. 
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Lesson 301. — Same Exercise CoiUinued. 



9^11, a mwR room 

s€ll, to exdmngefor money 

9€riar, an binder-ground room, 

s^ll'er, one who sells 

96s'8ion, a surrender 

s&'sion, a sitting 

96nt, a coin 

S96nt, a perfume 

s6nt, did send 

9ere, to cover witJi ivax 

sear, to wither ; to scorch 

seer, a prophet 

9e're al, rdating to grain 

se'ri al, appearing in successive 

parts 
ehdl'er, wrath; anger 
€5l'lar, a coverimjfor Vie neck 
ehoir (kwir), a company of 

singers 
quire, twenty-four slieets of paper 
ehord, a musical string 
eord, a string; 128 cubic feet 



9ite, to quote; to summon 

sightf Hve power to see 

site, position; buHding-spot 

elauge, a meniber of a senie}vce 

elawg, skarpy Iwoked ivails 

aWroh, to ascend 

elime, a climate; a region 

eoarse, rvde; gross; rough 

course, mode of procedure 

95n'ser, a vase for incense 

96n'sor, a Judge of morals 

eolonel (ker'nl), a military officer' 

ker'nel, a grain of com 

eore, tJie center of a fruit 

eorps, a body of men 

fane, a temple 

fain, gladly; willingly 

fgi^n, to prtend 

eofig'in, a relative 

eoz'en, to cJieat 

etir'rant, a small fruit 

eiir'rent, a stream 



Lesson 302. — Write from Dictation: 



At a session of the French legislature, the cession of Alsace 
and Lorraine to Germany was at length voted. — John was 
sent to the barber's; he paid thirty cents, and returned with 
almost as many secants in his hair. — There is a serial story by 
Miss Alcott in our magazine this year. — The Romans believed 
Ceres to be the motlicr of harvests: hence food made from 
/p*ain Is called cereal food. 



WORDS OF SIMILAR SOUND. 
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Lesson 303. — Same Exercise Contirmed. 



€oal, a combtbstible mineral 
eole, a species of cabbage 
€oat, a garmerd 
€ote, an enclosure 
cask, a wooden vessel 
«asqtie, a Jidmet 
^oun'yil, a deliberative body 
€oun'sel, advice; a legal adviser 
P^mTbal, a musical instrument 
sym'bol, a sign; an emblem 
pyg'net, a young swan 

^%'net, a seal 

"ear, beloved; cosily 

^^er, a vM animal 

^^w, mxnsture condensed 

^Ue, oiuing 

^le, to cease to live 

^ye, to cdor 

dire, distressing; horrible 

dy^er, one who dyes doUi 

door, a place for entrance 

d6r, a black beetle 



do, a musical tone 

doe, a female deer 

dough, bread unbalced 

done, completed 

dtin, fo urge payment; sivarOiy 

dram, a tier's drink 

drUchmy a small weight 

draft, an order 

draught, a current; that which 

is drunk 
du'al, cmisisting of two 
du'el, a combat between two 
earn, to gain by labor 
urn, a vessel for earHi or asJies 
fare, passage ; food 
fair, beautiful ; just 
faint, weak 
fgint, pretence 
£aite, doom; allotment 
fete, a holiday; a feast 
flea, a very sm^dl insect 
flee, to run away; to avoid 



Lesson 304. — Write from Dictation : 



Currants are so named from the city of Corinth, in Greece, 
whence many dried currants are exported. — The Gulf Stream 
is a warm current in the Atlantic Ocean, which, issuing from 
the Gulf of Mexico, and flowing in a northeasterly direction, 
softens the climate of the British Isles, and even modifies that 
of Iceland. — When a dyer dies, he \\aa Cft5!k.«.<i0i \.o ^^^. 
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Lesson 305. — SarM Exerase Cdntinued. 



freeze, to congeal 

frieze, coarse doth; a part of 

a building above a column 
flew, didjly 
flue, an air-passage 
flour, Jindy ground wheat 
floVer, a Uoom or blossom 
fbrthy forward; out from 
feurth, one of four equal parts 
foulyflthy; abhorrent 
fowl, a bird; poultry 
gait, carriage in uxdking 
gate, a means of entrance 
gam'bol, to play; to frolic 
gam'ble, to game for money 
grate, iron bars 
great, grand; large 
gild, to cover with gold 
guild, an association 
gilt, appearing like gold 
guilt, criminality 



'. gJLr'ret, an attic 

g&r'rot, a small cylindrical stick 

used in surgery 
I groan, a heavy breath 

grown, increased 

guessed, conjectured 

gu6st, a visUor 

hail, to salute; ice from the 
clouds 

hale, vigorous; sound 

hdre, a small animal 

hair, filaments growing from the 
skin 

hart, a wUd animal 

heart, a vital organ 

hall, a large room 

haul, to draw violently 

here, in tJiis pla>ce 

hear, to perceive as a sound 

heel, a part of the foot 

heal, to make well 



Lesson 306. —Fnte /row IHctatum: 



The frieze of the Parthenon, or Temple of Athena the "Vir- 
gin, at Athens, was adorned with the grandest sculptures in the 
world. The Turks, who possessed the city for nearly four hun- 
dred years, made that beautiful building their magazine for 
gun-powder. During a siege by the Venetians, a bomb burst 
in the Parthenon and shattered the frieze. The broken rem- 
nants of Phidias' great works were carried by Lord Elgin to 
London, and are now among the chief treasures of the British 
Museum. 



WOUDS OF SIMILAR SOUND. 
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Lesson 307. — Same Exercise (hivtinued. 



Hugf/i, a man^s name 
hew, to cut roughly 
hue, a tint; a cclor 
hie, to go in haste 
higf)i, elevated 
higf^-'er, mme high 
hire, payment for service 
hum, objective case of he 
hymn, a song of. devotion 
Jfi'dict, to charge with crim^ 
^'dite, to suggest; to write 

till, to put to death 

tfln, a place to bum lime or 
bricks 

*^iiead, to work together 

^^ed, to be in want of 

^ew, did know 

fl^u, a South African beast 

^ew, lately m^ade 

'Eighty a brave horseman 

^ightj hours when the sun is 
beneath the horizon 



fcnow, to be sure of 

no, not so 

ki\6t, a close joining 

n5t, a word of denial 

l^ad, a metal 

led, guided 

lade, to had 

laid, placed 

lane, a narrow street 

lain, j3. participle of HR 

leaf, a breaViing organ of a 
plant 

lief, vnUingly 

leak, a /wfe i(;/ac/t admits moist- 
ure 

leek, a vegetable 

ISdg'er, a book of a,ceounts 

l^g'er, light, trifling 

l^s'sen, to diminish 

l^s'son, ivhat is to be learned 

Ifiv'ee, an assembly 

ISv'y, a raising of troops 



Lesson 308. — Write from Dictation: 



The knights of the old time rode all day and all night in 
quest of adventures. — Would it kill you to fall asleep in a 
Jime kiln? — If you need bread so much, why do you not 
knead and bake it? — It was a pleasure to hear him sing his 

favorite hymn. — Can you not untie the knot? No, but I 

know that you can do it, 



GRADED-aCUOOL SPELLER. 



Letion 309. — Same Exerdte Coidinued. 



Wax, oijif trhofabifiei 
;r, one «Ao lU^ in irail 
:e, n musical iiiftfumrid 
, aj'ixltekood 
;, »Jution t^ aikei 
a, a Ugai el-iim 

lean, meay^r ; to indine 

llgk^, enHneH*; joint 

lygs, a keen-e^ nnimal 

Ue, a gum ; 100,000 

likcb, to be dfftitute y 

lAcks, ii mthout 

lax, loo*e, not rigid 

lo, behold 

low, boie ; near the ground 

Leigh, jbmiVy naine 

lea, a mfadoio 

lee, opposite the aind 

loan, ichat U lad 

lone, tolitary 

lure, learning 

lOv'er, I»i Aiufh 



lOeh, a /(lie 
luck, a la.-<ieniHg 
mail, anii'H-; lHter» carried 
male, iniucuZuie 
made, eompleted 
maid, an iinmarn'a/ iroman 
maiD, (hie/: forte; migfd 
mane, hng hair on the neck q^" 
an an I lira/ 
Maioe, a Sew England Mate 
ma^, a pole v^idi giatains ^ 

iliip'i fail; aeoma 
massed, formed into a eoUeetir^tx 

body 
maize, Indian com 
maze, a fiefironb of paths; p^^r- 

plenty 
mQn'ner, mode of aetion 
m^'or, laiuU of a lord 
meat, fie»h vsed at food 
meet, auiteUe; to encow 
mete, to Umit; t-> aBot 




Leuon 310. — Write from Dietationi 

Bible you nill meet with these passag^^ 
mrAsiiro ye mete, it shall be measured to y** 
not lliat there were liers in wait." "' 
II men are liars."— The Greeks were fond 
tlM ly>^' — Leigh Hunt was imprisoned f"' 
ling an article censuring the British govero' 
ttriftcd ">« » \«« ibwft *iM\o5 the storni' 



WOEDS OF SIMILAR SOUND. 
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Lesson 311. — Same Exercise Continued. 



right y just ; fit ; true 

rite, a ceremony 

Wright, an artisan 

write, to ea:pres8 in letters 

road, a highway 

rode, did ride 

Bhode Island, a state 

rowed, did row 

role, a part played 

roll, an official list 

roar, a loud, continvMis noise 

row'er, one who rows 

i*6te, a repetition of words 

«^ote, did write 

1*0 ugh (rftf), uneven 

^ff, a crimped collar 

^Ung, did ring; a step of 

ladder 
H'l'iing, twisted; distorted 
*'3^€, a grain used for food 
^'i^y, distorted 



a 



I sail, to move mi the water 
I sale, €w act of setting 

sea, a great body of water 

see, to behold 

S9ene, a spectacle 

seen, perceived by the eye 

seine, a net used in fishing 

sen'ior, older 

sei^n'or, a great lord 

seam, two edges joined 

seem, to appear 

seag, great bodies of water 

seeg, perceives 

seize, to take violently 

serf, a slave attached to the soU 

surf, breakers on Hie shore 

shear, to cut off 

sheer, clear; peipendicnh/r 

shire, a county 

steer, to guide ; to direct 

stCre. a cubic meter 



Lesson 312. — Write from Dictation : 



Can you not eat rye bread without making a wry face? — 

^>^ the third of March, A. D. 1861, the Emperor Alexander of 

^^'^ssia published a decree emancipating all serfs throughout 

*^ Is dominions. — Surf-bathing is a favorite amusement at many 

^^a side resorts. — The farmers in Berkshire are shearing their 

^*^eep. — There is a sheer ascent of a thousand feet to the top 

^* the cliff. — A mill-wright hurt his right hand sp severely 

^bat he could not write a letter. 



i 
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Lesson 313. — Same Exercise Continued, 



serge, coarse doih 

silrge, a great xoave 

shone, did shine 

shown, Jiaving caused to see 

si[//i§, Jieavy breathings 

size, magnitude; bulk 

slay, to kill 

slQigh^ a carriage on runners 

slei^/it, trick; artifice 

slight, slender; neglect 

soar, to mount on ivings 

sore, bruised; painful 

sole, only; bottom of the foot 

soul, Hw spiritual part 

sdme, a portion of 

Slim, the amount ; Hie whole 

son, a male child 

sfin, the source of light 

sloe, a small fruit 

slow, sluggish ; not quick 

st^irg, steps 

stareg, gazes uncivilly 



stake, a post; a vxu/er 

steak, a slice of meat 

steal, to take dishonestly 

steel, Jiardened iron 

stile, steps over a fence 

style, /os/iion; manner 

suite, a following 

sweet, agreeable 

t^re, a weed; deduction fro'm^ 

freight 
tedr, to rend 
tear, a drop of water from ^^ 

eye 
tier, a row 
t^cks, small nails 
tax, tribute to the government 
team, two or more horses or 03C€n 
teem, to abound 
teel, an oriental plant 
teal, a species of duck 
toll, tax on a highway 
tole, to cause tofoUoio 



Lesson 314. — Write from Dictation: 



Indian jugglers perform wonderful feats of sleight of hand. 
— Some people take offence upon the slightest occasion. — ^^ 
slow to take a slight; still slower to inflict one. — Sloes a^e 
very bitter wild plums. — John sat on the stairs, and stared 
rudely at his mother's guests. — I want a suite of rooms 
where the air is sweet, and t\\e, omV\o6Vl ^\fe%s.v\.xv.t. 



WORDS OF SIMILAR SOUND, 
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Lesson 315. — Same Exercise Continued, 



the, definite article 

thee, pronoun in second person^ 

ohj. sing, 
th^ir, belonging to ihetn 
th^re, in Hvat place 
throne, a chair of state 
thrown, hurled; cast 
tAyme, a fragrant plant 
time, duration; a season 
tide, rise and fall of the sea 
'tkd, fastened ; confined 
to, approadiiTig ; toward 
^, excessively; also 
twq, tioice one 
told, informed; did tell 
^lled, sounded repeatedly and 

elowly 
^ale, land between hills 
^^il, a cover for the face 
^Sil, sam^ as vail 
^^ne, a toeather-cock 
^^in, fond of praise 
^^in, a blood vessel v 



vi'al, a smaU bottle 
vi'ol, a musical instrument 
wade, to walk in mud or .water 
wgi^/ied, estimated by Hie bal- 
ance 
waist, part of tlie body immedi- 
ately bdow the ribs 
waste, needless expenditure 
wait, to delay; to rest 
weight, pressure downwards 
waive, to relinquish ; to evade 
wave, an undulation ; to move 
ware, articles of mei'cJiandise 
wear, to consume by use 
way, road; manner 
weigh, to ascertain the weight 
w^eak, lacking strength 
week, seven days 
wood, Jiard substance of a tree 
would, desired 
quay, a mole or bank 
key, Hiat whidi opens or shuts a 
lock 



Lesson 316. — Write from Dictation: 



Time and tide wait for no man. — Thyme is tied in bundles 

^^d sold in the market. — I gave two books to Philip, and two 

^^^ Peter, too; but I fear Peter is too stupid to read his books. 

""^ — "They went and told the sexton, and the sexton tolled the 

'^^U." — To waive a question is not the same thing as to wave 

^ flag. — The king was thrown violently from his throne. 

a S. 9. 
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Lesson 317. — Sawie Exercise Continued, 



bite, to pierce with the teeth 
hlghi, an open hay 
bfir, to make a whirring noise 
biirr, to whisper hoarsdy 
btir, burr, a prickly envelope 
bloat, to swell or puff out 
blote, to dry and smoke 
boar, a wila hog 
bore, to pierce ; to weary 
board, a thin piece of timber 
bored, penf orated; wearied 
brewg, ooiLs or ferments 
bruige, to hurt by blows or 

pressure 
eall, to cry aloud 
eaul, a covering 

dost, second person sing, of do 
diist, fine, dry earth 
faun, a fabled divinity 
fawn, a young deer 
greaveg, armor for the legs 
grieveg, mourns; causes grief 



more, greater in amount 

niow'er, one who mows 

roam, to wander 

Rome, Hie capital of Italy 

s^cks, large bags 

s^eqiies, s^cks, cloaks wii 

sleeves 
Sftxe, a family name 
side, one surfaxie of a body 
sigf/ied, brealhed heavily 
pride, self-esteem 
pried, tried to penetrate 
seiill, to row uritJi one oar 
sktill. Hie bony covering of €i 

head 
toad, a frog4ike reptile 
toed, reached with the toes 
towed, drawn through water 
voting, not old 
Vonge, a family naine 
whirl, to turn rapidly 
whorl, flowers arowvd a stalk 



Lesson 318. — Write from Dictation: 



Miss Yonge is the writer of many popular stories. — Those 
who are young should remember that they will some day be 
old. — Canal boats are towed by horses on the tow-path. — li 
old fashioned school-houses, scholars toed the mark to keej 
them in a straight line. — One of Hawthorne's most interest 
ing stories is called " The Marble Faun." — The fawns in ou: 
park are very pretty and gvaceiu\. 



WORDS OF SIMILAR SOUND. 
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Lesson 319. — Same Exercise Continued. 



mWal, a reward of merit 
mM'dle, to interfere 
mSt'al, a histrom mineral 
DQSt'tle, excitable temperament; 

dement; material 
mean, medium; low; vile 
fiiien, appearance 
^ewl, to cry 
inule, a beast 

ttiin'er, one who works in a mine 
mi'nor, less ; under age 
^Ight, power 
itiite, a minute object 
^Hissed, failed 
itiKst, fog ; watery vapor 
^Hoan, to bewail 
^own, cut with a scyiHie 
0£ir, an instrument for rowing 
^^i alternatively; sooner; ere 
^'t^i metal mixed with earths 
^*€r, contracted from over 



nay, no 

n^ighy to cry as a Jurrse 

none, not any; no one 

niin, a female recluse 

one (wtin), a single thing 

won, obtained; conquered 

O, oh, interjections 

owe, am indebted 

pale, white ; an inclosu7'e 

pail, a tin or wooden vessel 

pane, part of a vdndow 

pain, suffering 

pdl'ate, the roof of the mouth 

pdl'let, a Sfinall oval board; a 

poor bed 
plain, clear; evident 
plane, to make smooUi 
pSn'el, part of a door; a jm^ 
p^n'nel, a rustic saddle 
pleage, to give pleasure 
pleag, causes in court 



Lesson 320. — Write from Dictation: 



Never writ© oV when you have room for over. Poetical 

measure may not admit the whole word, but there is no 

•^^auty in the abbreviation. — Very rich ores are found in 

^^evada. — Do you like best to row or to rest upon your oars? 

^"^"We, or ever he come near, are ready to kill him." — How- 

•^^uch do I owe you? Oh, very little. — Can a person of mean 

^liaracter acquire a noble mien? — Peter the Great won many 

"Victories, but there was one man in his empire whom he could 

^ot conquer, and that man was hims^lt. 
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Lesson 321. — Same Exercise Continued. 



peage, calmness; tranquHMty 

pie9e, a fragment 

peak, a summit 

pique, resentment 

peal, a ringing sound 

peel, to renwve Uie skin 

Peel, a family name 

j)eer, a nobleman ; an equal 

pier, support of a hridge 

pgd'al, used by, or belonging to, 

afoot 
pgd'dlc, to sell from hmise to 

house 
pltim, a small fruit 
pl£ira6, perpendicular 
pray, to beseech 

prey, to seize and devour; booty 
pore, a small opening; to study 
pour, to send forth; to issvs 
role, a native of Poland 
pole, a long cylindrical piece of 

wood 
poll, a head; a place for voting 



prin'9i pal, chief 

pr!n'9i pie, a rule of action 

pr5f' it, advantage 

pr<5ph'et, a religious teacher 

raige, to lift up 

ray§, lines of liglit or heat 

raze, to erase; to demolish 

ra.p, to strike; a blow 

ivrap, to enfold 

Bead, Reade, Reed, fam 

names 
read, to peruse 
reed, a hollow stalk 
r6ad, perused 
rSd, blood-colored 
reek, to emit vapor 
tweak, to inflict 
strait, narrow 
straight, not crooked 
r6st, to repose 
wjrgst, to take by force 
ring, a circle ; to resound 
wrhig, to twist; to wrench 



Lesson Z22,—Wrile from Dictation: 



" Strait is the gate and narrow is the way which leadct 
unto life." — " Make straight paths for your feet." — The princ 
pal of our school tries to instill good principles into the sch« 
ars. — Charles Keade has written many novels. Do you care 
tbezn ? — Have you read that xeOi-eoN^x^vSc \ic«ok? 



WORDS OF DIFFERENT SOUNDS. 
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" Lesson 323. 

Words different in both pronunciation and meaning; and only con- 
founded by carelessness or ignorance. 



&€ts, doings; stcUutes 
ax, a tool for chopping 
ae 96pt', to receive wiih favor 
ex §6pt', to leave out; save 
^'^s, near approach 
ex 5&s', too much of anything 
affect', to act upon 
ef feet', to accomplish; result 
a^mg, gifts of benevolence 
armg, v)eapons; upper limbs 
ftp praige , to set a value on 
apprize', to make known to 
^i^rant, notorious ; infamous 
^i^'rand, commission ; purpose 
^^rant, uxindering; rambling 
^ftriad, a popular song 
^^let, a dieatrical dance 
^^'lot, voting; the ticket cast 
^i^ega'tion, what is alleged 
^l**!! ga'tion, a process in ariih- 
metic 



Mred, uncovered 
beard, hair on the face 
bile, secretion of the liver 
boil, to bubble; a tumor 
brSn, coarse part of grain 
brand, to mark by scorching 
bilrst, to break open by force 
b(ist, a piece of statuary 
chan9e, casualty; opportunity 
chants, solemn songs 
ealk, to fill seams 
€6rk, a stopper 
eloge, to shut 
elotheg, garments 
ereek, a small river 
erick, a sudden cramp 
eor'po ral, bodily; an officer 
eoT po're al, having a body 
epvLTi er, a messenger 
etir'rier, one who dresses «Hn« 



Lesson 324. — Write from Dictation : 

Buffalo Creek flows into Lake Erie. — A crick in the neck is 
^^ "^ry disagreeable, and a boil is not much less so. — Does the 



'ater boil? — Too much bile in the system produces irritation 
^^d fever. — Criminals used to be branded on the forehead. — 
5ran contains a phosphate of lime. — At the theater, one of 
le actresses sang a ballad, and danced in the ballet; at the 
^oUs, one of the actors deposited a ballot. — A chance was 
►fforded me for hearing the chants by t\i% ci\iOvc. 



,e»»»* 



saB. 



pyferent 






,,div-«-^ 






to < *" 






ocfc 






audy>}« 



perinitt<^ 






^^f'S^r^^'^ 



^1!ke eSiX^^ 5S 



fe. ~ 



dStt^'l' death 
illiies? 



oW, «>* ^"^ 



ioke 



seas®' 












gCW' 



:t.«a /^ 






\ftt4,»r!Kt 






llvai^ 



te*«' 




leftftotv 



316' 



.^rtte /^^ 



Dictaii^- 






Aote 



\s 









r\xO\^^ ^. 



^vo^.^^" along ^^^ 



^o«t ^'"'r^.^r.^-ox^l- id)e ««-^^e « 



n\' 



iM V 



oetns 



otth® 



cew 



turV' 



In**- 






,»«»*'?ts»B^'"°* 



ihe 
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Lesson S27.-^ Same Exercise Continued. 



dSf' er en9e, yielding through 

respect 
differ en9e, diversity 
6 rfip'tion, a breaking ovt 
irrGp'tion, a breaking in 
par ti'tion, that which separates 
pe tt'tion, a request 
pr€9'e dent, going before 
pt^'i dent, a presiding officer 
pt^ph'e 97, a prediction 
Pr^ph'esy, to preach; to foretell 
'^tise, to cleanse tuith water 
^^Bts, yearly income ; tearings 
^^ut, a putting to flight 
^'ftute, a course traveled 
^^g'i men, system of order 
^^g'i ment, a military body 
^^tilp'tor, one who models a statue 
^^etilpt'ure, carved wm^k 
^^ugf/it, tried to find 
^<^rt, a kind; a species 



sttin, to make insensible 

stone, a piece of rode 

stat'ue, an image 

stat'ure, height 

stat'ute, a law 

spe'cie, hard money 

8pe'cie§, a hind 

spe'ciotis, plausible 

sha green', a kind of leather 

9ha grin', vexation 

tow'er, a high building 

tour, a long journey 

au'ri ele, Hie outer ear 

or'acle, a divine revelation, 

real or supposed 
re sp6nd'en9e, answering 
re spond'ents, those who reply 
p€n i ten9e, sorrow for sin 
pSn'i tents, those who repent 
at t€nd'an9e, service 
at t^nd'ants, those who attend 



Lesson 328. — Write from Dictation: 



Phidias, who lived in the fifth century before Christ, is re- 
garded as the greatest sculptor the world has ever seen. He 
made the colossal statue of Zeus at Elis, the masterpiece of 
Greek sculpture. His bronze statue of Athena, on the acropo- 
lis of Athens, gave the goddess a stature of nearly fifty feet, 
exclusive of the pedestal on which she stood. A statute of 
the Athenian people ordered this and many other works to be 
made from Persian bronze. 
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Lesson 313. — Same Exercise Continued. 



serge, coarse doth 

surge, a great xoave 

shone, did shine 

shown, Jiaving caused to see 

si^/i§, Jieavy breathings 

size, magnitude; bidk 

slay, to kiU 

slfiigf/i, a carriage on runners 

sleigf/it, trick; artifice 

sligf/it, slender; neglect 

soar, to mount on wings 

sore, bruised; painful 

sole, only; bottom of the foot 

s5ul, the spiritual part 

some, a portion of 

s^m, the amount ; Uie whole 

SOD, a male child 

sfin, the source of light 

side, a small fruit 

slow, sluggish ; not quick 

stairg, steps 

stareg, gazes uncivilly 



stake, a post; a wager 

steak, a dice of meat 

steal, to take dishonestly 

steel, Jiardened iron 

stile, steps over a fence 

style, fashio7i ; manner 

suite, a following 

sweet, agreeable 

tire, a weed; deduction frcyjn 

freight 
tedr, to rend 
tear, a drop of water from ^ 

tier, a row 

t^cks, ^maXL nails 

ta.x, tribute to the govemmerhit 

team, two or more horses or €>aen 

teem, to abound 

teel, an oriental plant 

teal, a species of duck 

toll, ta^ on a highway 

tole, to cause to follow 



Lesson 314. — Write frim, Dictation: 



Indian jugglers perform wonderful feats of sleight of hao^* 
— Some people take offence upon the slightest occasion.— 5e 
slow to take a slight; still slower to inflict one. — Sloes are 
very bitter wild plums. — John sat on the stairs, and stared 
rudely at his mother's guests. — I want a suite of rooms 
where the air is sweet, and the ouWooV ^\fe^'&«k?at. 



WORDS OF SIMILAR SOUND. 
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Lesson 316. — Same Exercise Continued, 



finite article 

ronoun in second person, 

sing. 

idonging to them 

in tJud j)lace 

, a chair of state 

I, hurled; cast 

a fragrant plant 
luration; a season 
!se and fall of the sea 
tstened; confined 
roaching; toward 
^essively; also 
nee one 
iforvtied; did tell 

sounded repeatedly and 

y , 

ind betiveen hills 
cover for tlie face 
ime a.s vail 
I iveather-cock 
md of praise 
blood vessel v 



vi'al, a small bottle 
vl'ol, a musical instrument 
wade, to walk in mud or, water 
wei^/ied, estimated by Hie bal- 
ance 
waist, part of Hie body immedi- 
ately belmo the ribs 
waste, needless expenditure 
wait, to delay; to rest 
wei^/it, pressure downwards 
waive, to relinquish ; to evade 
wave, an undtdation ; to move 
ware, articles of mochandise 
wedr, to consume by use 
way, road; manner 
weigh, to ascertain the weight 
weak, lacking strength 
week, seven days 
wood, hard substance of a tree 
would, desired 
quay, a mole or bank 
key, thai whidi opens or shuts a 
lock 



Lesson 316. — Write from Dictation: 



! and tide wait for no man. — Thyme is tied in bundles 
d in the market. — I gave two books to Philip, and two 
;r, too; but I fear Peter is too stupid to read his books. 
ey went and told the sexton, and the sexton tolled the 
-To waive a question is not the same thing as to wave 
- The king was thrown violently from his thtoiv^, 

G. S. 9. 
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Lesson 317. — Same Exercise Continued. 



bite, to pierce with the teeth 
hight, an open bay 
bfir, to make a whirring noise 
biirr, to whisper Jioarsely 
htir, burr, a prickly envelope 
bloat, to swell or puff out 
blote, to dry and smoke 
boar, a wild hog 
bore, to pierce ; to weary 
board, a thin piece of timber 
bored, peiforcUed; wearied 
brewg, boUs or ferments 
bruige, to hurt by blows or 

pressure 
€all, to cry aloud 
eaul, a covering 

dost, second person sing, of do 
diist, fine, dry earth 
faun, a fabled divinity 
fawn, a young deer 
greaveg, armor for the legs 
grieveg, mourns; causes grief 



more, greater in amount 
niow'er, one who mows 
roam, to wander 
Rome, tJie capital of Italy 
s^cks, large oa>gs 
s^eqt^es, s^cks, doaks 

deeves 
Sftxe, a family name 
side, one surface of a body 
sighed, breaSied heavily 
pride, self-esteem 
pried, tried to penetraie 
seiill, to row mHi one oar 
sktill, Hie bony covering of 

head 
toad, a frog4ike reptile 
toed, reached with the toes 
towed, drawn Hirough waJter 
voting, not old 
Yonge, a family name 
whirl, to turn rapidly 
whorl, flowers around a 



Lesson 318. — Write from Dictation: 



Miss Yonge is the writer of many popular stories. — 1* Zhose 



who are young should remember that they will some 
old. — Canal boats are towed by horses on the tow-path, 
old fashioned school-houses, scholars toed the mark to 
them in a straight line. — One of Hawthorne's most int 
ing stories is called " The Marble Faun." — The fawns i 
park are very pretty and gYaceiu\. 



be 
In 

eep 
rest- 

our 



WORDS OF SIMILAR SOUND. 
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Lesson 319. — Same Exercise ContiniLed. 



mgd'al, a reward of merit 
Ha^'dle, to interfere 
Higt'al, a lustrous mineral 
Uigt'tle, exdtahle temperament; 
element; material 

mean, medium; low; vile 

ixiien, appearance 

mewl, to cry 

ixiule, a beast 

min'er, one who works in a mine 

mi'nor, less ; under age 

xnightf power 

mite, a minute object 

xn\ssedy failed 

mist, fog ; waten^ vapor 

xnoan, to bewail 

mown, cfui with a scytlie 

oar, an instmment for roudng 

^r, alternatively; sooner; ere 

ore, vietal mixed witli earths 

o'er, contracted from over 



nay, no 

neigh, to cry as a horse 

none, not any; no one 

niin, a female recluse 

one (wtin), a single Hiing 

won, obtained; conquered 

O, oh, interjedions 

owe, am indebted 

pale, lohiie ; an inclosure 

pail, a tin or wooden vessel 

pane, part of a window 

pain, suffering 

pdl'ate, the roof of the mouUi 

pallet, a snnall oval board; a 

poor bed 
plain, clear; evident 
plane, to make smooHi 
pSn'el, part of a door; a jury 
p^n'nel, a rustic saddle 
pleage, to give pleasure 
pleag, causes in court 



Lesson 320. — Write from Dictation: 



Never writ© c>er when you have room for over. Poetical 
Xneasure may not admit the whole word, but there is no 
\)eauty in the abbreviation. — Very rich ores are found in 
Nevada. — Do you like best to row or to rest upon your oars ? 
— "We, or ever he come near, are ready to kill him." — How- 
:»nuch do I owe j^ou? Oh, very little. — Can a person of mean 
character acquire a noble mien? — Peter the Great won many 
"victories, but there was one man in his empire whom he could 
oiot conquer, and that man was hims^lt. 
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Lesson 321. — Same Exercise Continiied, 



peage, calmness; traiiquiUUy 

pie9e, afrag)ne)it 

peak, a summit 

piqwc, resentment 

peal, a ringing sound 

peel, to remove (lie shin 

Peel, a family name 

j)eer, a nobleman ; an equal 

pier, support of a bridge 

pSd'al, used by, or belonging to, 

afoot 
pgd'dle, to sell from home to 

house 
pltim, a small fruit 
pltira6, peipendicular 
pray, to beseech 

prey, to seize and devour ; booty 
pore, a small opening; to study 
pour, to send forth ; to issue 
role, a native of Poland 
pole, a long cylindrical piece of 

wood 
poll, a head; a place for voting 



prin'9ipal, chief 

pr!n'9i pie, a rule of action 

pr5f' it, advantage 

pr<5ph'et, a religums teacher 

raige, to lift up 

ray§, lines of ligl\t or heal 

raze, to erase; to demolish 

rftp, to strike; a blow 

twrap, to enfold 

Bead, Reade, Beed, fami 

names 
read, to peruse 
reed, a hollow staOe 
r6ad, perused 
rSd, blood-colored 
reek, to emit vapor 
tweak, to inflict 
strait, narrow 
strai^/it, not crooked 
rSst, to repose 
t(;r6st, to take by force 
ring, a circle ; to resound 
wring, to twist; to uirench 



Lesson 322. — Write from Dictation: 



" Strait is the gate and narrow is the way which lea^s^eth 

unto life." — " Make straight paths for your feet." — The pr-^ ^nci" 

pal of our school tries to instill good principles into the s^^li^l* 

ars. — Chai'les Keade has written many novels. Do you ca'^© ^ 

read them ? — Have you read that xeOi-eoN^x^<i\iQok? 



WORDS OF DIFFERENT SOUNDS. 
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' Lesson 323. 

Tent in both pronunciation and meaning; and only oon- 
arelessness or ignorance. 



; statutes 
>r chopping 
receive with favor 
leave out; save 
f approach 

much of anything 
ict upon 

iccomplish; result 
f benevolence 
>ns; upper limbs 
<o set a value on 

make kriovm to 
yrio^us ; infamous 
imission ; purpose 
idering; rambling 
opvlar song 
eatrical dance 
ig; the ticket cast 
, what is alleged 

a process in arUh- 



b^red, uncovered 
beard, hair on the face 
bile, secretion of the liver 
boil, to biibble ; a tumor 
brSn, coarse part of grain 
br^nd, to mark by scorching 
bilrst, to break open by force 
bust, a piece of statuary 
chan9e, cojmalty ; opportunity 
chants, solemn song$ 
€alk, to fill seams 
cork, a stopper 
doge, to shut 
clotheg, garments 
ereek, a small river 
erick, a sudden cramp 
eor'po ral, bodily; an officer 
cor po're al, having a body 
epuTi er, a m£sseng€r 
ettr'rier, one who dresses dcins 



Lesson 324. — Write from Dictation : 

'eek flows into Lake Erie. — A crick in the neck is 
^eable, and a boil is not much less so. — Does the 

— Too much bile in the system produces irritation 

- Criminals used to be branded on the forehead. — 
ns a phosphate of lime. — At the theater, one of 
s sang a ballad, and danced in the ballet; at the 
'f the actors deposited a ballot. — A chance was 

for hearing the chants by tW Ci\iSi\t. 



i„ Sp*« 



anJl«"' 



,«**>* 



jert<"^ 



31>5. 






,0)"''".,. cof** 



S;«s;/^ 






{i.l»; 






,, ikort. "";. eorW 






Bl««"', 






^xit 



sattli' 



l(u\ V«' 



,env9 



rlo\»''^^^ „tGtee«-" 



-B'>» 



Bl&i»«^ 



,, tbe 
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Lesson 327. -^&ime Exerem Ccmiinued. 



d^f er enge, yiddhig through 

resfpect 
differ en9e, diversity 
f rfip'tion, a breaking out 
^^ riip'tion, a breaking in 
pa,r tl'tion, that which separates 
Pe ti'tion, a request 
Pi'69'e dent, going before 
Pirgf'! dent, a presiding officer 
prdph'e 97, a prediction 
J>ir6ph'esy, to preach; to foretell 
*"tiise, to cleanse with water 
^^nts, yearly income ; tearings 
^out, a putting to flight 
^53ute, a course traveled 
^^g'i men, system oj order 
g i ment, a military body 
stllp'tor, one who models a statue 
itilpt'iire, carved woi^k 
Ougf/it, tried to find 
^Ort, a kind; a species 



sttin, to make insensible 

stone, a piece of rock 

st&t'iie, an image 

stat'ure, height 

stat'ute, a law 

spe'cie, hard money 

spe'cieg, a kind 

spe'ciotis, plausible 

sha green', a kind of leather 

9ha grin', vexation 

tow'er, a high building 

tour, a long journey 

au'ri ele. Hie outer ear 

or'aele, a divine revelatioup 

real or supposed 
re sp6nd'en9e, answering 
re spOnd'ents, those who reply 
pSn i ten9e, sorrow for sin 
pgn'i tents, those who repent 
at tSnd'an9e, service 
at tSnd'ants, those who attend 



Lesson 328. — Write frtym Dictation: 



Phidias, who lived in the fifth century before Christ, is re- 
garded as the greatest sculptor the world has ever seen. He 
"^ade the colossal statue of Zeus at Elis, the masterpiece of 
Qreek sculpture. His bronze statue of Athena, on the acropo- 
lis of Athens, gave the goddess a stature of nearly fifty feet, 
Exclusive of the pedestal on which she stood. A statute of 
the Athenian people ordered this and many other works to be 
made from Persian bronze. 
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Lesson 329. — Samie Exerme Continued. 



least, ihe STnaUest 

l6st, /or /ear tliat 

lie, to be stretcJied out 

lay, to plcLce korizontaUy 

line, a cord; a mark 

loin, 'part of an animal 

loam, soft, fertile soil 

loom, a ma>ehinefor weaving 

loose, not tight or dose 

loge, to be aeprived of 

newg, tidings 

noose, a running knot 

m][n9e, to chop fine 

mints, places for coining money 

5ff, away; departing 

of, proceeding from 

pass, to leave oeliind 

parse, to describe grammatically 

pas'tor, minister of a church 

past'ure, land used for grazing 



pfl'lar, a column 

pil'low, a cushion for the head 

prin9e, a kvng^s son 

prints, dents; impressions 

pint, half a guart 

point, a sharp end 

por'tion, a part 

po'tion, a dose of liquid 

rare, unusual; infrequent 

rear, to rise on Uie hind legs 

pr6§'en9e, nearness 

prfig'ents, gifts 

pa'tien9e, calmness in suffering 

pa'tients, those who are sick 

in gen'iotis, quick to invent 

in gSn'u oils, candid 

Vin'i ment, a lotion 

lin'e a ment, a feature 

6rd'i nan9e, a decree 

6rd'nan9e, artillery 



Lesson S30. —Write from Didation: 



An overthrown pillar makes a very hard pillow for the 
head. — You will lose your purse if you hold it so loosely in 
your hand. — Do not pass this lesson without parsing every 
word. — An ordinance of the Common Council requires the 
removal of snow from the streets. — A supply of heavy ord- 
nance is kept at the arsenal. — Where did they lay the obe- 
lisk ? They laid it where it still lies, on English soil. — It is a 
rare occurrence for the horse to rear. — Even the least 
tempted may well take heed lest they fall. 



MISCELLANEOUS WORDS, 
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Lesson 331. — Miscellaneous TTorcfe. 



huck'ster 

gyp'sy 

o bilge' 

guer'don 

ab'sen9e 

9in€t'ure 

du'plex 

€6'€oa 

sib'vl. 

g6s sip 

€hr6'mo 

prgs'tige 

Iiis'cioiis 

gaa'grene 

liq'uid 

mis'chief 

oak'en 

o'gre (-ger) 

o'gle 

edn'scienye 

tor'toise 

sym'bol 

sys'tem 

fo'eus 

seru'ple 

p^t'tern 

pat'ron 

ae'gis 

ae'rie 

ey'ry 

ey'rie 

oSs'trum 

S9Sp'ter 

ru'bric 

ru'ble 

sttid'ieg 

sau'9er 



9yn'i€ 

plSag'ure 

zfiph'yr 

diph'thong 

ab's9ess 

syr'inge 

man'age 

har'ass 

boAr'geon 

mdrt'gage 

shSr'itf 

vis'cid 

sterliug 

steer'iiig 

hSz'ard 

fuc/i'sia 

hy'phen 

da/d'ia 

gym'nast 

pn5s'phate 

nau'seotis 

dkVtyf 

phoB'nix 

96n'taur 

fau'9e§ 

gew'gaw 

ptimp'kin 

this'de 

r/iu'barb 

mght'mkre 

h&ugh'ty 

spe'ciofts 

spfi'cial 

broad'eloth 

dam'ask 

pp'long 

tro'ehee 



par tgrre' 

par qt^6t' 

en sphere' 

de§ §ert' 

ra gout' 

ar rai^fii' 

rouleau' (-16) 

ty phoon' 

ob S9ene' 

re 9eipt' 

9ha rade' 

€re vftsse' 

nei^A'bor 

su'maeh 

su'gar (shoo-) 

s5rsti9e 

seiz'ure 

BrKt'ish 

Gre'cian 

poi^n'ant 

sdr'geon 

whisfle 

mis'sal 

eais'son 

p3,g'eant 

draeh'ma 

fau'bourg (fo'-) 

beau'ty 

Mg'muth 

piinch'eon 

chal'dron 

In'seet 

h&iv'en 

plan'et 

gth'ies 

phyg'ies 

mtis'cleg 

phar ynx 



rg gime' (-zheem) 
de spdir' 
ob liqtie' 
€0 er9e' 

mgs'suage (-sw6j) 
gro t^sqi^' 
tran S96nd' 
eaout choue 

• • • • 

boiir geois' 

sKnge'ing 

swJng'ing 

pyg'Hiy 

guin'ea 

squir'rel 

st6n'9il 

frae'tiods 

€n'si^ 

^&p's&ck 

gey'serg 

thor'ougf^ 

bu'reau (-ro) 

chim'ney 

sau'sage 

pew'ter 

€5m'rade 

mir'ror 

Iddg'ing 

shiiffle 

pfis'fle 

grftn'ule 

sehem'ing 

sltlm'ber 

vSs'tige 

pal'Iid 

val'id 

valley 

strai^/it'way 

mysL^kX.'-^ 
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Lesson 332. — Same Exercise Continued, 



skgp'tie 
squal'id 
vlrt'ue 
styp'tic 
sfir'aph 

sua'gion (swa'-) 
stith'y 
'prd'\6gue 
pro Jlx' 
6s'€ort 
ei'ther 
rea'gon 
&b's9ess 
E'rie 
Tueg'day 
Wfirfueg'day 
oint'ment 
an'cient 
tran'sient (-sh) 
seript'ureg 
kn6wYedgG 
mgag'ure 
lao'guid 
hys^sop 
hy'men 
S€h5l'ar 
an'sw;er 
€ush'ion (-un) 
st&id'y 
chSq'wered 
ehrys'a lis 
way'wode 
plSag'ant 
pitch'er 
ba'sin 
fe^'mus 
i«'land 
sebobn^er 



ch&n'nel 

moun'tain 

gyp'sum 

mat'tress 

bol'ster 

r6§'in 

hemlock 

ca'lyx 

bllriards 

ker'chlef 

eiip'board 

€ld§'et 

€u'proid 

rA5m'boid 

etil'vert 

val'an9e 

or'frayg 

Igc'tern 

rAyth'mie 

r^ym'ster 

itfrig'gle 

rigid 

rigf/it'eous 

brl^/it'ness 

blithe'some 

yy'eloid 

19! €le 

961'er y 

€(ir'ri €le 

hyp'o €rite 

qufir'u loils 

6b'lo quy 

vae'u um 

A;nav'er y 

vae'ci nate 

S9i'o list 

mar'a bou 

ehSm^e al 



€lir6n'i ele 
vers'i ele 
prin'9i pie 
prin'9i pal 
9it'a del 
9lt'i zen 
par;adtym 
par a pet 
pleth'o ra 
pleu'ri sy 
sym'pa thy 
ne'o phyte 
s5ph is try 
o€'9i dent 
a€'9i dent 
liim'bre quin 
5r'i f 196 
6r'a ele 
am'a tetlr' 
€5n'nois seAr' 
MKeh'a^l mas 
vin'ai grette' 
ver'sa tile 
v5s'i ele 
myr'mi don 
pSn'i ten9e 
in 9^'sant 
t5m'a hawk 
ju'ni per 
h5l'o eaust 
eo'qieet ry 
trag'a eanth 
pro to type 
ei^^'ti etn 
€o'a l6s9e' 
tyr'an ny 
et'i qwStte' 



p6n'iard (-yard) 
lith'o graph 
pho'to graph 
hid'e ofls 
spo rad'ie 
as 9€nd'ant 
dy nam'ies 
am bl'tioiis 
6x'y gen 
eu'lo gy 
eu'eha rist 
pha'e ton 
mar'i ner 
gaz'et t^er' 
ver'di gris 
fil'a ment 
rgg'i noGs 
vfin'om otis 
sgp'ul eher 
sgp'ul ture 
jew'el er 
trav'eler 
wor'ship er (wtir-) 
frie'as see' 
lit'er al 
mfir'ri ment 
s6v'er an9e 
am'e th vst 
tra9e'a ble 
mar'ble ize 
FaAr'en heit 
d6f i nite 
S9in'til late 
eal'um ny 
sfip'a rate 
pea9e'a ble 
r^et'o rie 
t^ap'so dist 
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Lesson 333. — Same Exercise Continued. 



r^s'taurant (-to-) 
rid'i €ule 
ret'ro grade 
rSp'ri mand 
rgp'ro bate 
S€r6f 'u la 
r^g'o nant 
rail'ler y 
cha§'u ble 
man'i pie 
man'a eie 
guar'an ty 
pr^j'u di§e 
iir'ti f l9e 
phyg'i 9Xst 
diffi €u]t 
mit'i gate 
nu'tri tive 
eh^r'ae ter 
mon'u meiit 
dis ci'ple 
ae kndwVedge 
ae quaint'an9e 
€on 9eit'ed 
a sy'lum 
€6m'plai §2.11 9e' 
suf f i'cieiit 
as sigrn'ment 
in dict'ment 
in nox'iotis 
a bey 'an 96 
a chieve'ment 
ex ch^'qWr 
9!m'e ter 
sclm'e tar 
S9ym'e tar 
pro b6s'9is 
an tSn'nse 



liy'gi ene' 
hi'e rareh 
syn'ehro noiis 
an'tl type 
skA'e ton 
siir'9iii gle 
di'a phra^m 
Phar'i see 
Sad'du 9ee 
au'to gra,ph 
au'to type 
pho'no graph 
tSl'e phone 
hyp'o ^aust 
m^t'a phor 
sJm'i le 
pol'i 9y 
soph'ist ry 
^f 'fer vSs9e' 
m^eh'an igm 
syl'lo glgin 
^'sta sy 
€5r'ru gate 
€(5r'us eate 
9hiv'al rie 
av'er age 
chll'i areh 
chine'a pin 
in'fer en9e 
€6r'pus 9le 
ai'guil ime' 
e'qui poige 
pOg'i tive 
n^g'a tive 
Hu'gtie n6t 
Por'tu gt^ege 
pol'y tgeh'nie 
mgr'e tri'ciotis 



€5n'va l^s'9en5e 
6v'a nSs'5en9e 
ex traor'di na ry 
fim'phi the'a ter 
Da gwSrre'o type 
menSff'erie (-azh-) 
Eu staehi an 
Eu tyeh'i an 
E lyg'i um 
sei^ eu'ri al 
re eCn'nois san9e 
ste're o type 
e Ige'tro type 
py rSm'i dal 
mae &d'am ize 
an ni'hil ate 
ex a9'er bate 
in f in'i ty 
i s6s'9e leg 
in iq'ui ty 
por'phy rit'ie 
tri Syria ble 
a vail'a ble 
in M'li ble 
qu^t'ion a ble 
in dm ble 
in seru'ta ble 
ex pr&s'i ble 
com mSnd'a ble 
dig cern'i ble (-zern-) 
de striiet'i ble 
in'dis pgn'sa ble 
rgp're hSn'si ble 
ir re proach'a ble 
in'de feag'i ble 
a b5m'i na ble 
im pSn'e tra ble 
ir'res^^iifw.Uft 
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Lesson 334. — Same Exercise Contintied. 



in €5r'ri gi ble 
in'eoT rtipt'i ble 
im'per 96p'ti ble 
in el'i gi ble 
ir're gist'i ble 
in fix'o ra ble 
in du'bi ta ble 
Xn'de f at'i ga ble 
Xn'eom pit i ble 
In'di vl§'i ble 
in allien a ble 
in sgp'a ra ble 
in Sv'i ta ble 
tin'ad vig'a ble 
syn'a g6gwe 
ffen'ta teiieh 
9yn'o sure 
LsWi maux (-m5) 
massa€re (-ker) 
hy'a 9tnth 
vig'i ble 
prfic'i piye 
pa,r ox ygm 
hand'ker chief 
ex haust'ion 
j^neil mat'ies 
pa ro'ehi al 
psy ehoYo gy 
e s5ph'a gtts 
re 96p'ta ele 
ad d! tion al 
pre oe'eu pied 
as s5'9i ate (-shl-) 
iin change'a bis 
eom mlg'er ate 
as sim'i late 
jore pjp'i totis 



mys te'ri oils 
e gre'gi oils 
oph th&l'mi a 
hy'po ehOn'dri ae 
hyp'o crJt'ie al 
hyaro pho'bi a 
pri'mo gSn'i ture 
dgl'e te'ri otis 
il'le gXt'i mate 
lab'y rinth'i an 
fea'gi bll'i ty 
h5s'pi tal'i ty 
&n'i mSs'i ty 
mag'na nXm'i ty 
€(5n san guin'i ty 
Xn'ere du'li ty 

plan gi bll'i ty 
gfin'er 5s'i ty 
as'si du'i ty 
math'e mat'ie al 
Xn'de ter'mi nate 
pSlt'ri mo'ni al 
Jn'ea p3,9'i tate 
mgt'a phyg'ie al 
hy'po thet'ie al 
si'mul ta'ne oils 
ho'mo ge'ne otis 
trig'o n6m'e try 
paPlia mSnt'a ry 
a n5n'y motis 
ph! lan'thro py 
phi l6s'o phy 
as sid'u otis 
€om mu'ni ty 
im pSr'a tive 
ir rgl'e vant 
di pl5'ma ^y 



le vi'a than 
op pro'bri Otis 
heb d(5m'a dal 
i dSl'a try 
eon spir'a 9y 
dig A<3n'est y 
e €6n'o my 
eom p^'sion ate 
ex hil'a rate 
ex hib'it Xve 
ex on'er ate 
pa rXsh'ion er 
zo (5l'o gy 
o rJg'i nal 
mu ni9'i pal 
eha lyb'e ate 
an &eh'ro nigm 
a nal'y sis 
a myg'da loid 
be nfif 'i 9ent 
sig nXf i eant 
pre dXe'a ment 
in t^rii gent 
a nareh'ie al 
reptib'liean 
M2^ thet'ie 
&n'a lyt'ie 
syra'pa thfit'ie 
an'a pSst'ie 
€p'i dfim'ie 
dif fer ^n'tial 
mfit'a m6r'phi€ 
ne'o plas'tie 
pro' to pl&g'mi€ 
pro'to mar'tyr 
rAo'do dSn'dron 
s^n'i ta ry 
«»W^ui na ry 
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Lesson 335. — Same Exercise Continued. 



es thSt'i€8 
me phlt/ie 
€hro m&t'ie 
pro vin'cial 
Gra Ia'tiaii§ 
chrys'a lis 
hi'o pl^§m 
pro'to pia§m 
p&l'imp sest 
€or'a ele 
ctir'ri ele 
p6l'i €an 
&rbatr5ss 
pa.r'a 9hute 
&p'ter yx 
wag'ger y 
his^o rieg 
mys'te rieg 
gro'ger leg 
wJt/ti 9l§m 
€rit'i 9X§m 
6x'y gen 
iiy'dro gen 
ni'tro gen 
str&t'e gy 
stfiff'i ness 
Stag'i rite 
inad're pore 
xiau'ti ids 
rngt'ro nome 
Xn&i'mer Jgm 
ty drau'lies 
^rus ta'cean 
^e 96n'tri€ 
le gi'ra 
€ ehi'ntis 
ass^m'blage 
ee stat'ie 



Gallle'an 
m^re'a rCn'ie 
&n'a lyt'ie 
otSr'o dac'tvl 
ner'me neu ties 
thgr'a peu'ties 
fix'e ge sis 
mis'9el la nleg 
nfic'es sa rieg 
e/i fflCt'tis 
pMl an stgr'y 
pa,n'to mim'ie 
sperm'a 9e'ti 
e qui nCe'tial 
hy dro sta-t'ies 
mi'ag mat'ie 
nu'mis m&t'ie 
tSm'po ra ry 
pan e gyr le 
po lyg'o nal 
pe tro'le tim 
a nal'o gotls 
de cid'u otis 
€5t y le'don 
€U ne'i fdrm 
em broid'er y 
eom m5d'i ty 
suf f i'cien 9y 
syn dp'tie'al 
syn fie'do ehe 
Stan n!f 'er oils 
Xgua'nodon 
i s58'9e leg 
mis ftn'thro py 
he gfim'o ny 
as sd,s'sin ate 
an tlq'ui tieg 
pan tSeh'ni eon 



ste're 5p'ti eon 
fe'eha tCl'o gy 
ar'ehe 5p'ter ix 
mSg'a the'ri tim 
ple^i sau'rGs 
pa,€h'y derm'a toiis 
pu'sil Mn'i motis 
p^n'ti sCe'ra 9y 
eS-r'a vSn'sa ry 
e'qui lib'ri tim 
Sp i the'li tim 
hy'dro pho'bi a 
su€'9e da'ne otis 
Py th'a go're an 
m6n'o s6p'a lotis 
mSt'a mdr'pho sis 
par'a pher na'lia 
^p'i tha la'mi lim 
pa'le the'ri an 
fin'thro po m6r'phie 
an Seh'ro nigm 
me tSmp'sy eho'sis 
pa pil'io na'ceotis 
par a bCl'ie al 
u tll'i ta'ri an 
Sm'py reu mat'ie 
trig o no mfit'rie 
po lar i za'tion 
in'fin i t6s'i mal 
tele l5g'i€ al 
hfit'er o ge'ne ous 
in eCm'pre hSn'si hie 
ne 96s'si ta'ri an 
in'eo her'en gy 
Xn'eom mSn'su rable 
im p6s'si bfl'i ty 
ma te'ri al Xst'ie 
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Lesson 336. — Abbreviations in Common Use, 



A. or Ans. , Answer 

A. or Adj., Adjective 

A. A. G., Assistant Adjutant 
General 

A. B., Bachelor of Arts 

A. B. C. F. M., American 
Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions 

AbL, Ablative 

Abp., Archbishop 

A. C. or B. C, Before Christ 

Ace, Accusative 

Acct., Account 

A. D. {Anno Domini), In the 
year of our Lord 

Ad. or Adv. , Adverb 

Adj't., Adjutant 

Ad lib. , At pleasure 

Adm., Admiral 

M^t {JEtatis), Of Age; Aged 

A. G., Adjutant- or Account- 
ant General 

Ag't., Agent 

A. H., In the year of the 
Hegira 

A. H. M. S. , American Home 
Missionary Society 

Al. or Ala. , Alabama 

A. M., Master of Arts ; Be- 
fore Noon ; In the Year of 
of the World. 

Am., Amos; American 

Ap., Ap'l, Apr., April 

Ark., As., Arkansas 

Att. or Att'y, Attorney 

A. U. C, In the year from 
the building of the city 
A, v., AuthovizQd Version 



Bbl., Barrel, Barrels 

B. C. L., Bachelor of Civil ^ 

Law 
B. D., Bachelor of Divinity 

B. L. or LL. B., Bachelor of 
Laws 

Bp., Bishop 

Brig. Gen. , Brigadier General 

CaL, California 

C. E., Canada East; Civil 
Engineer 

Co., Company; County 
Col., Colonel; Colossians 
Cor., Corinthians 
Ct. or Conn., Connecticut 
Cwt., Hundred-weight 

C. O. D., Collect on Delivery 
Can't, Can not 

Couldn't, Could not 

D. C, District of Columbia 
D. C. L., Doctor of Civil 

Law 
D. D. , Doctor of Divinity 
Del., Delaware; (ddineaviC) 

he or she drew it 
Dem., Democrat 
Dept., Department 
Deut., Deuteronomy 
Did n't, Did not 
Dist. Att'y. , District Attorney 

D. T., Dakota Territory 
Dr., Doctor; Debtor 

D.V. (Deo Volente), God will- 
ing 
E., East; Eastern 
Eccles. or EccL, Ecclesiastes 

E. g. (exempli gratia) y For ex- 
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Lesson 337. — Savie Exercm CorUinved, 



E. I. Co., East India Com- 
pany 

Eph., Ephesians 
Esq. or Esq'r., Esquire 
Et. al. , And others ; And eke- 
where 
Etc. or &c., And so forth 
Fr., France; French; Francis 

F. or f. , Feminine ; Francs 
Feb., February 

Fahr., Fahrenheit 

FL, Flemish; Florins; Flor- 
ida 

Fla., Florida 

Fri., Friday 

F. R. S. , Fellow of the Eoyal 
Society 

Ga., Georgia 

Gral., Galatians; Gallons 

Gen., Genesis; General; Ge- 
nevan; Genitive 

Geo., George 

Had n't. Had not 

H. B. M., His or Her Brit- 
annic Majesty 

Hdkf., Handkerchief 

Heb., Hebrews 

Hhd., Hogshead, Hogsheads 

lb or Ibid, In the same place 

Fd, I would ; I had 

I. e. (id e8t)y That is 

I. H. S. , Jesus, the Savior of 
Men 

111., Illinois 

ni, I will 

Imp., Imperial; Impemtive; 
Imperfect 

Incog., Unknown 



Ind., India; Indian; Indi- 
ana; Indicative 

Inst., The present month 

Jan., January 

Jr or Jun. , Junior 

K., King; Knight 

Kan. or Ks. , Kansas 

K. B., Knight of the Bath 

K. C, King's Counsel 

K. C. B. , Kniglit Commander 
of the Bath 

Ken. or Ky., Kentucky 

K. G. , Benight .of the Garter 

K. G. C. B., Knight of the 
Grand Cross of the Bath 

Km or Kingd., Kingdom 

Kt. , Knight 

La. or Lou., Louisiana 

Lat., Latin; Latitude 

Lb. (libra) y A pound in weight 

L. or £. , A pound sterling 

L. C, Lower Case. 

L. I., Long Island; Light 
Infantry 

Lieut, or Lt., Lieutenant 

LL. D. , Doctor of Laws 

L. S., Place of the Seal 

M. , Monsieur ; Masculine ; 
Meridian; Monday; Thou- 
sand; Minute; Miles 

M. A., Military Academy; 
Master of Arts 

Mass., Massachusetts 

M. C. , Member of Congress 

M. D., Doctor of Medicine 

Md., Maryland 

Me., Maine 

Mr., Mister; Master 
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Lesson 338.--Sam« Exercise Qnitintied. 



Messrs, Gentlemen ; Sirs 

MS., Manuscript 

MSS., Manuscripts 

MM. (Messieurs) y Gentlemen 

Mich., Michigan 

Miss., Mi., Mississippi 

Mo., Missouri 

Minn., Minnesota 

Mme., Madame 

Mon. or Mond., Monday 

M. P., Member of Parlia- 
ment; Municipal Police 

Mrs. (pro. Missis), Mistress 

Mus. Doc, Doctor of Music 

N., New; North; Noon; 
Noun ; Neuter 

N. A., North America 

Na., Neb., Nebraska 

N. B., New Brunswick; (Nota 
Bene\ Take Notice 

N. C, North Carolina 

N. E. , North-East ; New Eng- 
land 

Nev., Nevada 

N. H., New Hampshire 

N. J., New Jersey 

N. L. (yr N. Lat., North Lat- 
itude 

N. N. E., North-North-East 

N. N. W., North-North- West 

No., Number 

Nov., November 

N. S., Nova Scotia; New 
Style 

N. T., New Testament 

N.\^., North-West 

N. Y., New York 
O,, Ohio; Oxygen 



Ob. (pbiit), Died 

Obs., Obsolete; Observation 

Obt., Obedient 

Oct., October 

01. or Olym., Olympiad 

On., Or., Oregon 

O. S., Old Style 

O. T., Old Testament 

Oz., Ounce, Ounces 

P., Page; Participle; Pipe; 

Past 
Pa. or Penn. , Pennsylvania 
Per cent., By the hundred 
P. M., Postmaster; Passed 

Midshipman; Afternoon 
P. O., Post-Office 
Ph. D., Doctor in Philosophy 
Phil. , Philip ; Philippians ; 

Philemon 
Pinx. or Pxt., He or she 

painted it 
Pk., Peck, Pecks 
PL, Plate; Place; Plural 
P. S., Postscript 
Ps., Psalm 
Pp., Pages 

Prox., The next month 
Prov., Proverb; Province; 

Provost 
Pro tem., For the time being 
Q. m- Qy., Query 
Qu., Queen; Quintus; Ques- 
tion 
Q. B., Queen's Bench 
Q. C, Queen's Counsel; 

Queen's College 
Q. E. D., Which was to be 

demonstrated 
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Lesson 339. — Sarrie Exercise Omiinued, 



Q. E. F., Which was to be 
done 

Qr., Quarter; Quire; Far- 
thing 

Qt., Quart; Quantity 

Q. V. (amd vide), Which see 

Rev., Keverend 

R, Railway; River; Roods; 
Rods; (rex) King; (regind) 
Queen 

R A., Royal Academy ; Royal 
Artillery; Russian America 

R E. , Royal Engineers 

Rep., Republican; Represen- 
tative 

R I., Rhode Island 

R R., Railroad; Right Rev- 
erend 

R S. V. P., Answer, if you 
please 

Et. Hon., Right Honorable 

Bt. Rev., Right Reverend 

S., South; Sign; Saint; Sat- 
urday; Sunday; Shilling 

S. A., South America ; South 
Africa ; South Australia 

8. C, South Carolina 

Sc., To-wit; he or she en- 
graved it 

Sch., A Note; a Schooner 

Sen., Senator; Senior 

Sep. or Sept., September, Sep- 
tuagint 

S, L. or S. Lat., South Latitude 
S, M., Short Meter; State 

Militia 
^oc.. Society 
^q. ft., Square feet 

G. a. 10. 



S. P. Q. R, Senate and Peo- 
ple of Rome 

St., Saint; Street; Strait; 
Stone 

S. T. D., Doctor of Sacred 
Theology 

Sup., Superior; Superlative 

T., Town; Territory 

T. or Tues., Tuesday 

T was. It was 

Uh., Utah 

Ult., Of the last month 

U. S., United States 

U. S. A., United States of 
America ; United States 
Army 

U. S. M., United States Mail; 
United States Marine 

U. S. N., United States Navy 

U. S. S., United States Sen- 
ate, Ship, or Steamer 

Va., Virginia 

Ver. or Vt., Vermont 

Viz., To-wit; namely 

Vs. (versus), against 

W., West; Week; Wednes- 
day 

W. I. , West India ; West Indies 

Won't, Will not 

W. S. W., West-South-West 

W. T., Washington Territory 

W. Va., West Virginia 

X., Christ 

Yds., Yards; Yd., yard 

Y. or yr.. Year 

Ye, The ; Thee 

Y. M. C. A., Young Men's 
Christian Association^ 
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Lesson 340. — A few Foreign Worda and Phrases often 

(Quoted in English Books. 

Ab initio, L. From the beginning 

Ad astra per aspera, L. To the stars through difficulties 

Ad captandum vulgus, L. To catch, or please, the crowd 

Ad infinitum, L. Without limit 

A discretion, F., (dis kra se ox'). Without restriction; at 

pleasure 
Ad valo'rem, L. According to the value 
A la frangdise, F. After the French fashion 
Alias, L. Otherwise 
Alibi, L. Elsewhere 

Alma Mafter, L. A fostering mother — said of a college 
AliXm^niLS, AlXtm'ni, L. A graduate ; graduates 
AUer ego, L. Another self 

Amende honorable, F. Satisfactory apology ; reparation 
Amour propre, F. Self-love ; vanity 
Ancien Regime, F., (oNseoN razheem'). Ancient order of 

things 
Anglige, L. In the English manner or language 
A pr'id'ri, L. From the cause to the effect 
A fortio'ri, L. With stronger reason 
A propbs, F. To the point, seasonably 
Au revoir, F., (6 r6v war). Till we meet again 
Au troisibne, F., (o trwa ze ame'). On the third floor 
Beau ideal, F., (bo e da al'). A model of perfection 
Beau monde, F., (bo moNd). The gay world 
Bizarre, F., (bezar'). Odd; fantastic 
Blase, F. Surfeited ; incapable of enjoyment 
Belles Lettres, F., (bellStr). Elegant literature 
Bijou, F., (bezhoo'). A jewel 
BUkt doux, BUM d'ammir, F. A love-letter 
Boah verse, F. Overturned; upset 
Brd'vo, brd'va, Ital. Well done 
Ca^'e ris pd/i bus, L. Other things being equal 
Car bo nd'ri, Ital. Members of a secret political society 
^r^ hldnghe, F. Free permission ; lit, , white paper 
(Mrte de vmte^ F. A small pVvolo^xai^li w^n a car4 
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Lesson 341. — Same Exercise Continued, 

# 

CcimJiz BH'li, L. An occasion of war 

Catalogue rauonne^ F. A catalogue according to subjects 

Old can a son gout, F. Every one to his taste 

Ghmnps Elysees, F., (shaN sa leza'). The Elysian Fields 

Chef d^ceuvre, F., (shaduvr'). A masterpiece 

Ch^ de cuisine, F., (shadii kwe zen'). Head cook 

a devanty F., (sedtivaN'). Formerly; former 

Coiffeur, F., (kwafAr'). A hair dresser 

Gojnme U faut, F., (komefo'). As it should be 

I* Cbmpos mentis, L. Of a sound mind 
Gongiy^ F., (koNzha). Dismission; taking leave 
Corttge, F., (kor tazh'). A train of attendants 
Coup d'etat, F., (koodata'). A violent measure of policy 
Ooup d'cdl, F., (koo dtt e'). A rapid glance of the eye 
Qui bo'no, L. For what good ? 
De fa^'to, L. Actually ; by one's own authority 
De jfu're, L. By right 

Dveu et mon droit, F., (de ii a moN drwa). God and my right 
Didingut, F., (distaNga'). Eminent; distinguished 
JMce far niente, Ital., (dol'cha Sr ne ^il'ta). Sweet idleness 
Ikfce Ho'mo, L. Behold the man 

Jmployi, F., (aMplwaya'). A person employed by another 
-Enfejife cordiale, F. Friendly relations between states 

I -Bcto, F., (akla'). Splendor; applause 
Hinbon point, F., (aNDonpwan). Corpulence 
Mmui, F., (ton we'). Mental weariness 
Ikiirte, F., (5Ntra'). Entrance; right of admission 
-Bitre n(ms, F. (totrnoo). Between ourselves 
-B plyfribus ulnum, L. One out of many 
^lirii de corps, F., (es pre'dii k6r'). Spirit of a collective 

body 

^^*^f!hi, Gr. I have found it ; motto of California 
-^ officio, L. By virtue of office 
^ pdr'te, L. On one side only 
^ temfpo re, L. Without premeditation 
*^^ iXm'i U, L. A perfect imitation 
*2^ to'tum, L., (lit. do all), A man of all work 

^* ^d'te, Ital. The conclusion 
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Lesson 342. — Savfie Exercise QnUinued, 

Hots du combat ^ F., (drdiikoNba')- Disabled from figlrting 

In statu quOy L. In the former state 

Intd'io, Li. Wholly 

Ipse dix'Uy L. Himself said it ; dogmatism 

Jet d!eaUj F., (zhado'). A jet of water 

Jew d! esprit y F., (zhfidespre). A play of wit 

Mdrdi Grds', F. Shrove Tuesday 

Ma^na Cfidr'ta, L. The Great Charter 

Mediocre^ F. Of ordinary ability 

Mtdtum in parvo^ L. Much in little 

Naivete f F., (na ev ta'). Simplicity 

Noblesse oblige ^ F., (no bl6s'o blezh'). Bank involves obligation 

Nom de plume, F., (noN dtl plume'). A literary title 

Nom de guerre, F. An assumed name 

Ne plus vl'tra, L. Nothing beyond 

Nondialance, F., (noN sha laNs'). Indifference 

Post Md/tem, L. After death 

Pafter Nos'ter, L. Our Father ; the Lord's Prayer 

Prima fagie, L. Self-evident 

Pro bo'no Ptib'lico, L. For the public good 

EechercJie, F., (rS sher'sha). Rare; choice; select 

Rendezvous, F., (roNdavoo). A place of meeting 

Sauve qui pent, F., (sovkepii')* Save himself who can 

Savoir faire, F., (sav war filr); (lit., To know what to do); 

ability; tact 
Savoir vivre, F., (sav war vevr) ; (lit., To know how to 

live); good breeding 
Sang froid, F., (frwa). Cold blood; self possession 
Si'ne dl'e, L. Without day ; said of indefinite adjournment 
Sine qua non, L. Indispensable condition 
Soi disant, F., (swa dezaN). Self-styled 
Soiree, F., (swara'). An evening party 
Srd gt^n'eris, L. Of its own kind ; peculiar 
Ul'tima Thidle, L. The uttermost limit 
TJl'timd'tum, L. The last or only condition 
Via, L. By way of 

Vice ve/sa, L. The terms being exchanged 
Vive la Repvhlique, F., (vev la ra pub lek). Long live thfi 
Republic 
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Lesson 343. — Recapitulation of Hides for Spelling Derivatives. 

Rule I. — Words ending in y preceded by a consonant 
change y to i before a suffix beginning with a, e, o, or a conso- 
nant, but retain y before a suffix beginning with i ; e. g.^ ferry ^ 
ferriage; early ^ earlier; holy^ holiness; carry ^ carrying^ carriage. 

First Exception. — Excepting dry in its comparative and super- 
lative, adjectives of one syllable ending in y retain this letter 
before a suffix; e. g.^ dryness^ shyness. 

Second Exception. — A few derivatives in kin^ hood, and ship 
also retain the y ; e. g., babyhood^ suretyship. 

Words ending in y preceded by a vowel usually make no 
change before a suffix; but daily^ laid^ paid^ said, and staid, are 
exceptions. 

Most words ending in vy follow Rule I, as u in such cases is 
usually not a vowel but a consonant; e. g., colloquies. 

Words ending in ie change those letters to y before the suf- 
fix ing ; as, hie, hying; die, dying; lie, lying. 

Rule II. — Monosyllables and accented syllables, ending in a 
single consonant preceded by a single vowel, double the final 
consonant before a suffix beginning with a vowel; e. g,^ bag, 
baggage; clan, clannish. Gaseous is an exception. 

Though the last syllable of a verb may be accented, yet if 
the accent is changed in the derivative so as to fall upon an 
earlier syllable, the final consonant is not doubled; e. g., refer, 
'reference. Excellence is aii exception. 

Rule III. — Wordg ending in e drop this letter before any 
Suffix beginning with a vowel; e. g., use, usage. 

First Exception. — When preceded by c or g, final e is retained 
before a suffix beginning with a or o, which would alter the 
sound of those consonants, as charge, chargeable. 

^Second Exception. — Final e is retained in a few present parti- 
ciples to distinguish them from the participles of other verbs 
^^arly similar in spelling; e. ^., dyeing, singeing) also in hoeing^ 
*^oeing, and toeing, agreeing, agreeable. 
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Lesson 346. — Rides for Pundtiation, 

Marks of punctuation assist the reader by pointing off 
written or printed matter into sentences and parts of senten- 
ces. Such division serves to render the sense more intelligi- 
ble. 

The marks most commonly used are the Period, Colon, 
Semicolon, Comma, Dash, Curves, Brackets, and the points of 
Exclamation and Interrogation. 

The Period ( . ) is used at the end of a declarative or im- 
perative sentence, and after every abbreviated word; as, 
*^Geo. II. Brown, M. C, is at the Tremont Housed " Obey your 
parents^ 

The Colon ( : ) separates the members of a sentence when 
they are but slightly related to each other, and is often 
placed before examples and direct quotations: e. g., *^Oromwell 
dismissed the Long Parliament with these contemptuous words: 
^For shame I Get you gone ! Give place to honester men I * " 

The Semicolon ( ; ) separates the clauses of a complex sen- 
tence, when each forms a grammatical whole, or when all 
have a common dependence upon the leading clause; e, g.., 
*' Six English kings loere deposed; five lost their lives as well as 
their crowns,*^ See also Dictation Lesson, p. 150. 

The Comma ( , ) is used to mark the divisions of more 
closely compacted sentences. It points off, (1) The name of 
an object addressed; as, "iWy son, hear my voice '/^ (2) A noun 
in apposition, when limited by one or more words; as, ^* Jude, 
the servant of Jesus Christ, and brother of James '/* (3) Several 
interjections and adverbs; as, *^And, lo, the star, whifh they saw in 
the east, went before them ; " (4) Adverbial, participial, and rel- 
ative clauses; as, '^Oornwallis having surrendered, the war was soon 
closed;'' and (5) Words joined in pairs; as, **Joy and grief 
health and sickness, life and death, fill the chequered scene." 

Where a conjunction is omitted, a comma usually marks its 
place; e. g., " One firm, decisive bloio." 
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Lesson 344. — Rxdes for Capital Letters. 

The following words must begin with capitals: 

1. The first word of every sentence and of every lin< 
poetry. 

2. Every Proper Noun; e. g.^ Philip^ London^ Ganges^ Asia 

3. Every Ck>mmon Noun when personified; i. e., when 
dressed or conceived of as a person ; e. g.^ 

" The Night is mother of the Day, 
Tne Winter of the Spring." 

4. Titles of respect and of station, and all abbreviation; 
such titles; e. g.^ Hon. Gabriel Smithy M. O, 

5. Adjectives derived from proper nouns; e. g., Chri 
ethics; the Ptolemaic theory ; Roman pearls. 

6. All appellations of the Deity and of his revelatior 
man; e. g.^ The New Testament. 

7. The first word of a direct quotation, and of each one 
a series of phrases distinctly numbered. See Dictation bel 

8. Leading words in the titles of books; e, g.. The Land 
Live In, 

9. Words denoting important events, and names of sects ; 
incorporations; e. g.^ The Seven Weeks War; the London Boaro 
Trade. 

10. The pronoun I and the interjection O. 



lesson 345. — Write from Dictation : 

"He has combined with others to subject us to a juris 
tion foreign to our constitution, and unacknowledged by 
laws, giving his assent to their acts of pretended legislat 
" For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us 2 
" For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world; 
**For imposing taxes upon ua vqVtViowX. o\rc ^^uaent/* etc— 
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Lesson 346. — Rules for Punctuation, 

Marks of punctuation assist the reader by pointing off 
written or printed matter into sentences and parts of senten- 
ces. Such division serves to render the sense more intelligi- 
ble. 

The marks most commonly used are the Period, Colon, 
Semicolon, Comma, Dash, Curves, Brackets, and the points of 
Exclamation and Interrogation. 

The Period ( . ) is used at the end of a declarative or im- 
perative sentence, and after every abbreviated word; as, 
**Geo. H, Brown^ M. (7., is at the Tremont House." '* Obey your 
parents y 

The Colon ( : ) separates the members of a sentence when 
they are but slightly related to each other, and is often 
placed before examples and direct quotations: e. g., '^Oromwell 
dismissed the Long Parliament with these contemptuous words: 
*For shame ! Get you gone ! Give place to honester men ! * " 

The Semicolon ( ; ) separates the clauses of a complex sen- 
tence, when each forms a grammatical whole, or when all 
have a common dependence upon the leading clause; e, g.y 
^^ Six English kings were deposed; five lost their lives as well as 
their crowns,** See also Dictation Lesson, p. 150. 

The CoMJTA ( , ) is used to mark the divisions of more 
closely compacted sentences. It points off, (1) The name of 
an object addressed; as, "iWy son, hear my voice;'* (2) A noun 
in apposition, when limited by one or more words ; as, " Jude, 
the servant of Jesus Christ, and brother of James;" (3) Several 
interjections and adverbs; as, ^^And, lo, the star, wh\ph they saw in 
the east, went before them ; " (4) Adverbial, participial, and rel- 
ative clauses; as, ^^Oornwallis having surrendered, the war was soon 
closed;" and (5) Words joined in pairs; as, "Joy and grief 
health and sickness, life and death, fill the chequered scene." 

Where a conjunction is omitted, a comma usually marks its 
place; e. g., " One firm, decisive bloio." 
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Lesson 347. — Same Exercise Continued. 

Inverted Commas, or Quotation Points, (" '*) are used to 
mark a passage borrowed from another writer; or in dia- 
logue, the words of different speakers; e. g., ^^Lay dovm your 
arms!" cried the Persian herald. ^'Oorne and take them I" replied 
the Spartans. 

The Apostrophe ( * ) either marks the possessive case of a 
noun, or shows the omission of a letter or letters in a word; 
e, g., ^'John's race is ended.'^ ^**Twas bright, -iwas heavenly , but 
'tis past.'' 

The Curves ( ) enclose words which form no necessary 
part of the sentence, but are thrown in to explain, enforce, 
or add to its meaning; e, g.,^^I know thai in me {that is, in my 
flesh) dwelleth no good thing." The words enclosed are termed 
a parenthesis. ' 

The Dash ( — ) marks a sudden pause or transition, or 
takes the place of the curves; e. g.^^^A great truth has power — 
such is Gods providence — to call a nation into being^ and live by the 
life it imparts." 

Brackets [ ] are used when a word or phrase is intro- 
duced, as by an editor, to explain the writing of another; 
e. g.j "This wonderful nation [the Romans'] civilized by their laws 
what they had conquered by their arms." 

An Inter»ogation Point (?) is placed at the end of a ques- 
tion; as, "Where are the wisef" 

An Exclamation Point ( ! ) marks the close of an exclama- 
tory sentence. It is often placed after an interjection, or an 
impassioned address; e.g., "0 sorrow I cruel fellowship I" " Be- 
hold I we know not anything." 

The ASTERISK (*), the Obelisk (f ), the Double Dagger 
( I ), and the Parallels ( || ), are used to refer to notes in 
the margin or at the bottom of the page. 

The Hyphen (-) separates the parts of a compound word, 
or the syllables of a word divided at the end of a line. See 
Lesson 91. 
The Section (g) denotes the d\\\svoivft oi a. treatise. 



ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 



DIALOGUES AND ELOCUTION. 



The School Stage. 

A new collection of Juvenile Acting Plays. By W. H. 
Venable. For Little Children. Plain and full direc- 
tions relating to Costume, Properties, and Sta^e Busi- 
ness. Illustrated. 

The Amateur Actor. 

Over twenty choice Acting Plays, selected from stand- 
ard English authors. By W. H. Venable. For Young 
People. Full and lucid descriptions and explanations. 
Illustrated. 

Dramas and Bramatic Scenes. 

Edited by W. H. Venable. Twenty Plays, selected 
from the writings of standard authors. Adapted to 
school and home exhibitions, and to the use of advanced 
classes in reading. Illustrations by Farny. i2mo, 
, cloth, 236 pp. 

Elocution and Vocal Culture. 

With numerous Exercises in Reading and Speaking. 
By Robert Kidd, A. M. i2mo, cloth, 480 pp. 

McGuffefs New Juvenile Eclectic Speaker. 

Improved edition. 200 easy and animated* Exercises 
for Reading or Speaking. 228 pp. 

McGuffefs New Eclectic Speaker. 

300 master-pieces from the very best sources of Ameri- 
can and English Literature. i2mo, cloth, 504 pp. 



Payne's School Supervision. 

CHAPTERS ON SCHOOL SUPERVISION, 

A Practical Treatise vn Superintendence ; Grading; Arranging 

Course of Study ; Preparation and Use of Blanks, Records 

and Reports ; Examinations for Promotions, etc. 



By WIL H. PAYNE, A. E, SupH Public Schools, Adrian, Mich. 



CONTENTS. 

Chapter I : The Nature and Value of Superintendence. 
Chapters II, III and IV: The Superintendent's Powers 
defined and his general duties discussed. Chapters V 
and VI: The Art of Grading. Chapter VII: Reports, 
Records and Blanks. Chapter VIM: Examinations. 

This is the first and only work ever published on the art of 
school supervision. 

It defines the mutual relations of the People, the Board, the 
Superintendent, and the Teacher. 

It reduces the art of grading to an exact system. 

It contains the most approved forms of blanks, records and 
reports, some of which embody features entirely new. 

It presents a rational system of examinations, exact in method 
and of great practical value. 

It discusses the High School question from a point of view at 
once conservative and progressive. 

It presents a body of public school doctrine, invaluable to Boards, 
of Education, to Superintendents and Principals, to Teachers, and 
to the general reader. 

It is a complete text-book for students in Universities, Colleges, 
and Normal Schools, who wish to make a preparation for the 
higher branches of public school work. 



VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 

PuhliBhere of ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 
CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 



ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 



RAY'S MATHEMATICS. 

EMBRACING 

A Thorough^ Progressive^ and Complete Course in A?'iih?fietic, Algebra^ 

and the Higher Mathematics, 



-ooXKo^- 



Ray's Primary Arithmetic. Ray's Higher Arithmetic. 

Ray's Intellectual Arithmetic. Key to Ray's Higher. 

Ray's Practical Arithmetic. Ray's New Elementary Algebra. 

Key to Ray's Practical. Ray's New Higher Algebra. 

Ray's Test Examples in Arith. Key to Ray's New Algebras. 



Raifs Plane and Solid Geometry. 

By Eli T. Tappan, A. M., Preset Kenyan College, i2mo., cloth, 
276 pp. 

Ray's Geometry and Trigonometry. . ' 

By Eli T. Tappan, A. M. , PresW Kenyan College, 8 vo., sheep, 420 pp. 

Bay's Analytic Geometry. 

By Geo. H. Howison, A. M., Prof, in Mass. Institute of Technology. 
Treatise on Analytic Geometry, especially as applied to the prop- 
erties of Conies: including the Modern Methods of Abridged 
Notation. 8vo., sheep, 574 pp. 

Ray's Elements of Astronomy. 

By S. H. Peabody, A. M., Prof of Physics and Civil Engineering, 
Mass, Agric, College. Handsomely and profusely Illustrated. 
8vo., sheep, 336 pp. 

Ray's Suryeying and Navigation. 

With a Preliminary Treatise on Trigonometry and Mensuration. 
By A. Schuyler, Prof of Applied Mathematics and Logic in Bald- 
win University, 8vo., sheep, 403 pp. 

Ray's Differential and Integral Calculus. 

Elements of the Infinitesimal Calculus, with numerous examples 
and applications to Analysis and Geometry. By Jas. G. Clark, A. 
M., Prof in William Jewell College, 8vo., sheep, 440 pp. 

DESCRIPTIVE CIRCUL.KR^ 01i\ K?^'L.V::.K1\0^- 



Eclectic Educational Series. 



THALHEIMER'S ANCIENT HISTORY. 

A MANUAL OF ANCIENT HISTORY, from the earliest 
times to the fall of the Western Empire. By M. 
E. Thalheimer, formerly Teacher of History and 
Composition in Packer Collegiate Institute. 8vo, 
378 pp. Handsomely illustrated with full-page 
engravings of Ancient Temples and other his- 
torical objects, charts of the principal cities, and 
accurate and finely executed double-page maps of 
the various countries considered in the text. 
Complete index and pronouncing vocabulary. 

NOTIOES OF THE PEESS. 

" The most set-viceable work of its class within the reach of our 
schools. It has, indeed, no rival worth mentioning.'' — Tlie NA" 
tion. 

'' Miss Thalheimer has certainly been too modest in her preface, for 
she has written the best American book of its kind. The volume 
contains several good maps and illustrations, and is published in a 
style of unusual mechanical excellence." — IV. Y* Inoepeiicleilt. 

" Miss Thalheimer's school history, whether viewed with reference 
to its substance or its form — the selection and arrangement of its 
matter, the style of its composition, or the mechanical dress in which 
all is presented to the public — is a genuine book. It may be fear- 
lessly accepted at its own valuation, and more. . . . — CliriS- 
tian IJiiioii. 

'* Take it altogether, it must be pronounced as so far surpassing all 
books partially intended to answer the same end, that comparison is 
impossible J and being thus fitted for the purpose sought by the 
author— a lady well known for her attainments and t^r literary 
powers--it should be brought into general use, not only in schools, 
but for daily reference, and as a guide to extensive courses of study 
m the broad fields of ancient history."— Boston Traveller. 

• • » Neither its title nor its preface does it full justice, 
^o-'f *A V* **"®f an<* comprehensive survey of the whole field of the 
past admirably adapts it to the use of any reader who desires to get 

iory.'':.H|ppek''Sfflhl^^ '^' ^^^^'^ '"^'"^ **^ ^'^"^**'^' ^^'" 

VAN ANTWEEP, BBAGG k CO., Publisliers, 

No. X37 Walnut St.. No. a8 Bond St., 

OINOIKNATI. ^^^ ^^^^^ 



Eolectio Educational Series. 



AN EXCELLENT TEXT-BOOK FOB SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES i 

GOOD MORALS and GENTLE MANNERS; 



By ALEX. M. GOW, M.D. 



12mo, Cloth, 252 pp. 



T.A.BXiE OIF COISrTEIsrTS: 



PABT I.-MOBAL LAW. 



CHAPTER 



1. Good Society. 

2. Habits. 

3. I-^w. 

4. The Moral Law. 

5. Duties to God, from the 

Scriptures. 

6. Duties to Man, from the 

Scriptures. 

7. Homicide. 

8. Hatred. 

9. Courage. 
10. Chastity. 

11 and 12. Veracity. 

13. Evidence. 

14. Temperance. 

15 to 17. Right of Property. 

18. Covetousness. 

19. Filial Obedience. 

20. Business. 

21. Fidelity. 

22. Amusements. 

23. The Poor. 

24. Humanity. 

25. Wisdom. 



PABT II -MUNICIPAL LAW. 

CHAPTEB 

26. Patriotism. 

27 and 28. Duties of Citizen- 
ship. 

29. Education. 

30. The Law of the School. 

PABT m.-SOCIAL LAW, OB PO- 
LITENESS. 

CHAPTE& • 

31. Cleanliness. 
32 and 33. Dress. 

34. The Educated Countenance. 

35. The Cultivated Voice. 

36. Conversation. 

37. Behavior on the Street. 

38. Behavior in Church. 

39. Behavior in the Concert or 

Lecture Boom. 

40. Gallantry. 

41. Hints for Visiting. 

42. Behavior at the Table. 

43. Behavior in Traveling. 

44. Miscellaneous Suggestions. 
INDEX. 



CINCINNATI AND NEW TOBK: 



VAN ANTWERP. BRAGG & CO. 



VENABLE'S UNITED STATES. 

A SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By w. 

H. Venable. i2mo., 270 pp. Illustrated with Maps, 
Charts, and other engravings. 

**lVe are inclined to pronounce it^ on the whole , I he best of its class 
and size, . . . 7 he maps are far the best we remember seein'^ 
in any American book of this class ; and the portraits are lar^Cy and 
most of them very s^ood ones J*^ . . . — The Nation. 



The Publishers respectfully invito the attention of educators to 
the above nunounced work, fur which are claimed the following excel- 
lent features: 

Graphic and picturesque style. 

BrevUi/f secured by rejection of unimportant matter, rather than 
by severe condensation. 

Unity of design and execution sustained throughout. 

Methodical arrangement of topics in each chapter. 

A conspicuous presentation of our civil and domestic history, in- 
cluding well-digested synopses of progress in industry, invention, 
and culture. 

A careful tracing out of the elements of our population as to 
nationality, religious peculiarities, and politics, with a clear account 
of migration and the prevailing course it has taken. 

Just promiitisnce to the history of the Great West, 

Accuracy and completeness of proper names. 

Discriminating use of dat^, and devices for fixing important dates 
in the mind. 

Foot-notes referring to literary matter relating to subjects discussed 
in the text. 

A method of stating questions calculated to avoid conveying to the 
pujyil information that should come from him, and which stimulates the 
pupil to think. 

An original system of general questions, ami directions for teacher 
and pupil. 

An original system of biographical reviews. 

Full-page maps, of a greater number than will be found in any 
other similar text-book, and unequaled for illustrative vnlue, accuracy, 
and beauty. 

Portraits, very numerous and authentic, and executed by the 
best artists. 

A copious index of all important matters. 



Specimen pages of Venahle's U. S, History sent gratis to teachers* 

VAN ANTWEBP, BEAGG & 00., Publishers, 



Eclectic Educational Series. 



BROWN'S Physiology AND Hygiene. 



T^x:H'mr LESSOiiTS. 



A Manual of Physiology and Hygiene. By 
Ryland T. Brown, M.D., Chemist-in-Chief in the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
12mo, cloth, tinted paper. Illustrated. 288 pp. 

Many text-books on the science of Physiology and Hygiene 
have been presented to the schools and colleges of this country 
during the past few years. These are chiefly abridgments of 
the larger works used in medical colleges; and as Physiology is 
taught in those schools with a direct reference to the cure of 
disease, these books retain more or less of this character. But 
the study of Physiology in other than medical schools should 
have direct reference to the preservaiion of health rather than to 
the cure of disease. It has been the leading purpose of the author 
to make Hygiene the prominent feature of this book, and all 
other studies introduced subordinate. 

Brown's Physiology and Hygiene is divided into fifty 
LESSONS, with the intention of adapting it to the common 
division of the school year into terms of about twelve weeks 
each. If five lessons are recited each week, the work can be 
completed in one term and leave ten recitations for review. 
If it is desirable to devote more time to the study, the lessons 
may be divided and the work distributed over two terms, devot- 
ing the first to Physiology and the second to Hygiene. 

For the purpose of easy reference, the work is divided into 
SECTIONS, and each section is numbered. To adapt it to the 
method of teaching by topics, each section is introduced by a 
head-line in full-faced type, embracing the leading topic of the 
section. 

A BRIEF RECAPITULATION is appended to each lesson, for the 
assistance alike of teacher and pupils in reviewing. 



LIBEBAL TERMS OUT SUPPZIES FOB INTBODUCTION, 

VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 

Ciminnati and Neuo York, 



Eclectic Educational Series. 



THE ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES; 

COMPLETE SERIES IN THREE BOOKS 

Primary, Intermediate, and School Geography, 



DISTINCTIVE FEATURES: 

1. Unequal ed mechanical execution. 

2. Treatment of the subject as a Science, and not as 
a mere collection of facts. 

3. A Philosophic Plan faithfully carried out. 

4. Prominence of Physical Geography: the same 
being interwoven with local geography from the begin- 
ning. 

5. Style of language adapted to each particular grade. 

6. Not overcrowded with small details, 

7. Illustrations new and interesting. 

8. Complete and accurate statistics. 

9. The best School Maps published in America. 

10. Complete scientific treatise on map-drawing, with 
full directions for projecting, coloring, etc. 



— ►Wf*^ 



The Eclectic Geographies present the study in accord- 
ance with the newest and most practical methods. They 
have won the highest approval of leading educators, and 
are now extensively used in many of the best schools of 
the country. 

Teachers and others interested in securing the best school 
text-books are invited to correspond with the publishers of 
the Eclectic Series, Specimen pages of the Geographies 
will be sent gratis on application. 

Address 

VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 

Cincinnati and New York 
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